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More important than machines and materials are men. Skilled men 
properly trained for the jobs. This has been emphasised at Jamshedpur 
lor the last 50 years, since 1921, when the Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute was established. 

This Instftute with an annual budget of Rs. 29 lakhs confinues to be 
the principal source of our manpower requirements. From the 
Managing Director to the young matriculate who has just finished 
his training as an artisan. Over the years the institute has trained 
19,000 technicians. It also lent a helping hand to the Government 
Steel Plants by training nearly 2,000 engineers and operatives fofthem. 


Our strength is in our people 
as much as in our steel. 




DEFENCE PLANNING AND 
PREPARATIONS 
-NEW IMPERATIVES 


Coloml R Rama Rao (Retd) 
THE EVENTS OF 1971 


T O say that the events of 1971 marked the end of one stage in the 
evolution of countries of the sub-continent and the beginning of ano- 
ther would be stating the obvious. The events of 1971 developed 
the way they did despite positive efforts by some global and other Powers. 
Hence the reluctance of the Powers concerned to accept present realities. 
Hence also the possible danger of some at least of the Powers persisting in 
their efforts if not to reverse the course of history at least to initiate trends 
towards the re-establishment of conditions wherein the countries of the sub- 
continent would expend their resources and energies in mutual conflict and 
so permit external Powers to order the affairs of the region as it suits their 
own interests. Herein lies the danger to India, Bangla Desh and all other 
peace-loving countries in the sub-continent, and eventually even to 
Pakistan. 


General Yahya Khan and his lieutenants appreciated that conceding 
the principle of complete autonomy to East Pakistan fas it then was) would 
mean restoration of trade relations with India and an end to the policy of 
confrontation. That would have meant a reversal of the policy that Pakis- 
tan had chosen to adopt right from its inception. It would also have meant 
a reduction not only in the size of Pakistan’s armed forces but also in its 
power. Finally it would have meant an end to the dominance of West 
Punjab in Pakistan’s affairs. These, the ruling elite of Pakistan were un- 
prepared to accept. 




They reasoned that if overwhelming force was used swiftly and 
enly to crush Bengali nationalism by eliminating leadership cadres of the 
Awami League, Bengal’s autonomy movement would be contained. The 
armed forces could then methodically set about securing the “final solution 
for the East Pakistan problem” in terms of which Bengal’s intellectuals and 
every male Bengali with leadership potential would be * 


“eliminated” - 
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minority community numbering 12 million would be decimated or driven 
out; Bengali language reduced to the status of a dialect and Urdu introdu- 
ced as the sole language of administration and commerce; overall, Bengali 
population would be reduced to a minority in Pakistan and gradually West 
Pakistanis inducted into the East Wing to create a new people fanatically 
loyal to Pakistan. 


The critical phase according to them, would be the first one of liqui- 
dating the top leadership cadres of Bengalis. General Tikka Khan had 
assured General Yahya Khan that he would be able to restore "complete 
order” in the province within 72 hours. Even if it took a little longer than 
72 hours. General Yahya Khan and his adviser appeared to be confident 
that they could ‘solve’ the Bengali problem by the use of overwhelming 
force. The President had taken the precaution of obtaining the promise of 
full diplomatic support as well as military support short of actual interven- 
tion with troops both from the USA and China. He had also taken the 
precaution of massively reinforcing the East Wing in preparation for the 
planned massacres. 


India could be held in check by political and other pressures from 
USA and China. Apparently, Pakistan’s patrons too endorsed General 
Yahya Khan’s assessments and plans. When massacres, arson, and other 
acts of terrorisation failed to subdue Bengali nationalism and when Super 
Power pressures and threats failed to deter India from sheltering ten million 
helpless refugees and sustaining freedom fighters, Gen Yahya Khan prepa- 
red to strike in the West in a bid to seize Jammu and Kashmir and if 
possible some areas of Punjab and Rajasthan as well so as to be able to 
those areas for the East Wing. USA secretly and China not quite so 
secretly, supplied arms and equipment and supported Pakistan’s plans. 
Evidently, USA believed that Pakistan’s professional officers and men 
were more than a match for India’s, especially as Pakistan had better 
weapons and equipment and numerically were not inferior to the forces 
that India could muster on the critical Western front which in any Pakistan 
India confrontation will be the decisive theatre. 


Pakistan, as well as American and Chinese expectations were that 
Yahya Khan may just manage to retain his grip on the East Wing. 

, if he failed in that venture, by a pre-emptive strike in the West, 
Pakistan’s powerful air and ground strike forces would, by a quick and 
stunning blow, paralyse at least a part of India’s defences in Kashmir, 
Punjab and/or Rajasthan and capture sufficient real estate to enable Pakis- 
tan’s powerful friends to force India to accept a settlement on their terms. 
When Pakistani forces in the East collapsed much earlier than expected 
when its well armed and well drilled forces in the West failed to make 
any headway despite their heavy losses in equipment and men, Pakistan’s 
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patrons made determined efforts to bail out Pakistan diplomatically in the 
UN and militarily by despatching a nuclear task force to evacuate Pakistan’s 
beleagured garrisons. These efforts indicate the extent of Great Power co- 
mmitments to Pakistan and correspondingly the extent of the wrath and 
pressures that India may encounter in attempting to adhere to her policy of 
independence, maintenance of peace in the region and non-involvement in 
Super Power confrontations. This is the context in which our defence 
policy and programme for the decade ahead has to be charted. Hence the 
relevance of examining briefly the main strategic and tactical lessons brought 
out during the 14 day war. The changing power alignments in the context 
of global and regional affairs and the present and future military potential 
of possible adversaries are no less relevant. 

SOME LESSONS 

The main lessons that became obvious even as General Yahya Khan 
launched his surprise preemptive air and land strikes on December 3, 1971, 
were that for any campaign to succeed, political objectives must be clearly 
defined and firm political direction must be retained throughout in order 
that military goals — completely in consonance with national political ob- 
jectives — are chosen and unified military action is directed to attain the 
goals selected. Further, political objectives and policy must take full 
cognisance of military realities— that is, while political policy takes primacy 
it must needs take note of military capabilities and the time factor in 
developing mutually sustaining diplomatic and military postures and 
action. 

As a corollary, long term intelligence and strategic assessments must 
be made by a qualified body which can objectively evaluate intelligence 
and political, economic and technological projections and so arrive at fair 
assessments. Such assessments in turn would lead to a series of contingent 
plans, enabling national leaders to deal with devloping situations diploma- 
tically on the one hand and service leaders on the other, to take silent pre- 
paratory action to modify contingent plans and be ready to implement them 
as occasion demands. A point of importance which deserves special em- 
phasis is that in the political environment now obtaining, it will be diffi- 
cult for a power to keep fighting indefinitely. Even a Super Power has found 
it necessary to create political groupings so as to impart to its military ope- 
rations a flavour of international action. Again, even with powerful exter- 
nal support, Generel Yahya Khan found it impossible to suppress by armed 
action the struggle for freedom of an exploited people. Had he quickly 
succeeded in suppressing Bengali nationalism, his patrons would have given 
him all the help needed to ensure that the torch of freedom would never be 
kindled again in that country. Also if the war that Pakistan launched in 
a move to transform the Pakistan-Bangla Desh struggle into an Indo-Pakis- 
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tani affair had not quickly and successfully concluded, Pakistan’s backers 
would have compelled this country to accept Pakistan’s terms in toto. 
The moral therefore is that for this country which, by pursuing an indepen- 
dent policy, has incurred the wrath of two Great Powers, it has become 
imperative to be able to defend itself effectively and quickly against 
aggression by neighbours enjoying outside patronage. 

At the operational level the principal lessons were that the three ser- 
vices must act in perfect unison if effective national defence at bearable cost 
is to be achieved. In the environment in which the forces would 
be called upon to act in the future, no operation would be a single service 
operation. All three would be involved in one from or other, lienee defe- 
nce plans have to be evolved jointly by the three Services and the plans 
would have to be implemented jointly. This accent on the joint nature of 
planning and conduct of operations would ensure that risks are realistically 
assessed from the stand point of national objectives rather than of indivi- 
dual service preferences and that operations are launched and conducted 
under conditions providing maximum effectiveness. 

In 1971 such joint planning and conduct of operations was accompli- 
shed entirely on an a d hoc basis primarily because of the personalities 
of the three Chiefs of Staff, the confidence which the Prime Minister repo- 
sed in them, and the role played by the Defence Secretariat under the gui- 
dance of the Defence Minister. In theory, changes in the holders of these 
high offices should not make any difference to the way in which policy is 
evolved and contingent plans are developed and implemented. In practice 
however, very much would depend on individual personalities — especially 
when no formal organisation exists and procedures have to be settled on 
the spur of the moment, and plans finalised in a race against time. Since 
the welfare of the nation — indeed its very existence as a free and independ- 
ent country — would depend on the way a crisis is handled, it is much too 
risky to depend on the spirit of accommodation of individual holders of 
particular offices, ignoring the need for a sound organisation for defence 
operational planning. 

Irrespective of the nature of the crisis situations tha the country may 
have to encounter in the future it would be necessary to have a national 
security body. The political body at the apex such as one in existence 
under the c airmanship of the Prime Minister has to served by a per- 
manent staff boday. The External Affairs Policy Planning Body suitably 
reinforcem would be adequate but it is essential that this body should con- 
tinue to be headed by a political personality and strengthened by the in- 
clusion of competent representatives from the Defence Services. Newhere 
s' is the need so great as in the field of intelligence gathering and assesment, 
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The prejudices against defence services — an unfortunate inheritance from 
the past — have not as yet disappeared although political leadership has 
recognised and accorded the armed forces their proper role as an effective 
instrument for safeguarding national security within the framework set for 
them by political leadership. 

For the armed forces to be effective — -that is for the country to get 
the maximum security out of the funds voted for national defence — a 
Chief of Defence Staff who can direct Joint Staff Planning and conduct 
of operations is thus essential. For the Chief of Defence Staff to be effec- 
tive, he must be served by a competent body of Joint Staff drawn from all 
the three Services who could deal with intelligence, joint training, joint 
planning and the conduct of operations — which as stated earlier would 
necessarily involve more than one service in any future crisis situation. 

Another aspect of the problem whose significance does not seem to 
have been fully appreciated either in governmental circles or outside, is 
that apart from want of co-ordination in operational planning which the 
present system makes it difficult to achieve, in a great many areas the sys- 
tem promotes duplication of effort — and inefficiency, As stressed 
earlier, the 1971 operations succeeded only because of a unique combina- 
tion of forceful but cooperative and dedicated personalities. 

For the future, demands for funds for the three Services, especially 
the Navy and the Air Force would increase. 

Since the availability of funds will be strictly limited, allotment to 
individual services would have to be based on overall needs and in accor- 
dance with carefully evolved priorities. A useful institution would be a 
Defence Planning Committee with a Junior Minister or other public figure 
as Chairman under whose direction, representatives of the three services 
could study and formulate long term equipment plans for the forces. Long 
term equipment plans would have to be evolved in the light of possible 
technological developments abroad, the progress attending our attempts to 
absorb advanced technologies, our own R & D efforts, our overall plans 
for industrialisation and above all our threat perceptions in the long term, 
intermediate and near time frames. 

Such long term equipment planning for defence would enable us to 
proceed on sound lines with the task of building up our defence forces for 
the future. It would also provide the necessary impetus for vigorously ex- 
panding key sectors of modern industry, such as electronics, aircraft, ship- 
building and heavy engineering. Also individual services have tended in 
the past to maintain their own logistic organisations. The Secretariat 
hitherto has not been conspicuously successful in streamlining these 
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organisations. Medical Services are the only supporting service who have 
been functioning as a unified service for all the three branches of the 
armed forces. 

A measure of unification — certainly rationalisation — is possible in 
most other branches of logistic support. Other areas — not strictly logistic 
— where uniflcation/rationalisation would promote efficiency and economy 
are in the field of education and communications within the armed forces. 

A Joint Staff can and ought to take charge of all aspects of coordi- 
nation of activities within the three armed services. This staff would be 
part of the Ministry of Defence proper, whose secretarial element could 
then attend to their proper role of serving the Defence Minister and his 
junior colleagues, deal with other central ministries. State Governments and 
the public and attend to budget, pay, pension and personnel policies as 
well as miscellaneous administrative duties. 

The organisational changes — namely the institution of a Defence Pla- 
nning Committee with a Minister of State (or a Deputy Minister) as Chair- 
man, a Chief of Defence Staff heading a competent and adequate Joint 
Staff and the redefinition of the proper role of the secretarial element of 
the Defence Minister — would seem to be long over due. The present time 
is opportune to introduce the changes. 

The strategic environment that is likely to prevail in the future time 
frame and our role in the region as we visualise it, would broadly determine 
the size of our armed forces and equipment that they should have. 

The global strategic environment in the Seventies will be characterised 
by American efforts to maintain its lead in strategic weaponry, with Russia 
attempting to draw level as soon as possible. Although American ICBM 
inventory stands at 1054 as declared by Mr Laird, American lead in key 
areas of weapon technology such as MIRV, underwater detection and moni- 
toring system and computer technology is so clear that it would take 
Russia at least five years to approaeh America’s present level. Russian rate 
of submarine building appears to be faster than America’s but given Ame- 
rican superiority in detection systems and the greater delivery accuracy of 
America’s multiple war heads, it is unlikely that Russia will over take 
America in overall strategic weaponry in the current or coming decade. 
But as Russia builds up her weaponry, American efforts to maintain its 
present ratio of superiority will become progressively more expensive. Hence 
American strategy to retain its overall superiority rests on four approaches. 
Firstly by persuading Russia (through the medium of talks at Helsinki and 
Vienna) to freeze, as far as possible, strategic inventories at their present 
levels. The first SALT agreement judging from official pronouncements is 
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likely to fix limits on ABM deployments which would mean that neither 
side would have provocations to increase their attack weapons. It would 
also, hopefully, set some limits on the offensive or attack weapon systems 
of both powers. Secondly America would introduce into service during 
the second half of the decade, the powerful advanced manned strategic 
bomber (AMSA) and its associated weaponry, the SCAD and SRAM and 
continue with its programme of “mirving” its land based as well as sea- 
based strategic weapons. These measures would compel Russia to devote 
its energies both to the development of its defensive as well as its offensive 
weapon systems and thus prevent Russia from significantly increasing its 
strike potential vis-a-vis America. Thirdly, by drawing closer to China, 
the latter could be persuaded to devote her resources to develop and deploy 
IRBMS, which would increase the thre at to Russia and Russia’s close all- 
ies in the near time frame and correspondingly improve the overall strategic 
balance of America vis-a-vis Russia. Reportedly President Nixon and Dr 
Kissinger during their recent Peking talks assured China that USA is not 
hostile to that country — and by implication China need worry only about 
her northern neighbour. President Nision also reportedly offered to provide 
China with satellite pictures of the long and uneasy Sino-Soviet borders, 
thus enabling China to target her IRBMS more effectively on Russia 

Fourthly, to seek to shut out Russian underwater fleet from as many 
strategic seas as possible and so improve the servicing and survivability 
factor of America own underwater fleet, and thus enhance America’s 
strategic lead over Russia. 

America’s prime strategic concern is thus Russia. South Asia is of 
very limited significance, as indicated by one school of American strategists. 
Even so, American commitment to China and Pakistan— two powers who 
together have physically invaded this country on five occasions during the 
past twenty five years causes this country justifiable anxiety. 

In a recent statement. President Nixon referred to ethnic and other 
minority problems in India. Premier Chou En Lai has referred on more 
than one occasion to “nationalities” problems in India. And more recently 
Mr. Chou En Lai in the joint communique issued on the eve of President 
Nixon’s departure from China saw fit to refer to Kashmir, underlining 
China’s support for the right of the people of Kashmir for “self determi- 
nation”. 

The warning to India from these countries that China would do all it 
can to foment trouble in Jammu and Kashmir and in our Eastern states is 
clear and loud. Both countries have also declared their unqualified supp- 
ort for Pakistan. The later is still unprepared to adjure the use of force 
in resolving its disputes with this country. Further, it has declared its 
intention of building up the “finest armed forces” in Asia. Since Pakistan’s 
leaders have frankly been declaring that their only enemy is India, it if 
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cumbent on Indian leaders to maintain vigil — while continuing with our 
national policy of seeking the friendship of all countries and especially our 
neighbours. 

This indicates the measure of the threats to our security. In the worst 
contingency, a re-armed and resurgent Pakistan could renew its efforts to 
annex Kashmir by a more massive pre emptive strike than the one delivered 
in December, 1971. China at that time could support Pakistan in a vari- 
ety of ways. She could mobilise troops in Western Tibet seeking to en- 
large the area of Aksai Chin in her illegal occupation. She could simul- 
taneously increase the size of her “road building force” in the Gilgit area 
from its present level of 20,000 to two or three times that number. She 
could also mount an offensive across our borders in Arunachala either from 
Tibet or from Chungtien. 

A force of approximately five to seven division could be inducted into 
Pakistan occupied Kashmir and Western Tibet from bases in Sinkiang and 
another five to three divisions into Arunachala or on other northeastern 
states from Chungtien area. These forbes would supplement the assault 
troops already in position in Tibet numbering over fifteen infantry 
divisions. 

China could combine these with a subtle nuclear threat by postioning 
one or more batteries of IRBMS in Tibet so as to have within its reach our 
industrial and political centres in Eastern and Northern India. At the bottom 
end of the spectrum she could step up support to dissident elements in 
Jammu and Kashmir and in the Eastern states and so foment internal unrest. 

This is the magnitude of threat that China could pose, which our de- 
fence planners would have to take steps to ward off. 

Pakistan refrained from launching all her main strike forces in the 
Western sector in the fall of 1971, on the advice of her patrons who pro- 
bably felt that if the fighting continued another 72 hours — or even another 
4 8 hours — the bulk of Pakistan’s air and tank forces would be knocked 
out. This would have resulted in the fall of the entire military Junta and 
the possible emergence of a popular government — a prospect which Pakis- 
tan’s arms doners did not apparently relish. 

As of now, Pakistan’s three Services have been purged of their top 
leadership. New commanders who have recently been inducted would 
need time to reorganise and retrain their commands. As President Bhutto 
has remarked to visiting Indian Journalists, manpower is not Pakistan’s 
problem. Equipment is, up to a point. China has, reportedly made good 
losses in the equipment previously supplied by her. Chinese T-55 tanks 
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and MIG-19 planes would no doubt be supplied. But without American 
largesse, Pakistan’s armed forces would not have the striking power that 
they would like to have. In its present mood it is doubtful whether Ame- 
rican Congress would support the outright gift of American arms to Paki- 
stan on a massive scale. In the absence of congressional support, the Ad- 
ministration could supply limited quantities of “surplus” equipment such as 
F-104 Mach 2 Starfighters, M— 48 Patton tanks and M-113 APCs besides 
‘spares’ for previously supplied American weapons. Even this would be 
formidable in the context of the conditions obtaining in the sub- 
continent. 

Pakistan has an infantry force of not less than twelve divisions and an 
armoured force of the equivalent of three divisions intact. These could 
probably be reinforced by another, three infantry divisions and an armou- 
red division — making for a total force of fifteen infantry divisions and four 
armoured divisions. This ground force would be supported by an air ar- 
mada of at least twenty combat squadrons. 

Pakistan’s navy may take a little longer to rebuild but this would not 
result in Pakistan’s ocean flank being exposed. From the West, Pakistan’s 
CENTO partners would provide ocean guards, while from the South, units 
of American fleet either from the Gulf squadron or that from the new base 
of Diego Garcia would exercise surveillance. 

It would, no doubt, be difficult for Pakistan to support a land force 
component of about twenty operational divisions and an air force compo- 
nent of twenty combat squadrons, together with auxiliaries necessary to 
keep these in combat readiness. This is particularly so in view of the eco- 
nomic— especially foreign exchange — difficulties she is facing. If, however, 
the United States in addition to donating equipment makes cash grants of 
the order of $300 to $400 million a year, Pakistan would go ahead vigorously 
with the task of re-training and re-equipping her armed forces. 

Much would therefore depend on the extent of direct and indirect aid 
that America and China — especially America — decide to give Pakistan in 
the next two years. 

This is a critical period, since it is in this period that Pakistan would 
have to take action to rebuild its military machine and forge plans for 
launching yet another attack on India. 

In one of his recent Press interviews President Bhutto had remarked 
that till 1965 Pakistan — thanks to American support, had militarily an 
edge over India and could have enfo-ced a military decision in respect of 
Kashmir. That opportunity, he said, had passed and would not occur 
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again. But from the standpoint of this country the issues are— How 
sincere is President Bhutto in his remark that Pakistan is not in a position 
to force a military solution on India in respect of Kashmir ? Also does 
Pakistan recognise as Mr Bhutto seems to have hinted, that it is for the 
people of Kashmir to solve their problems ? Also how secure is President 
Bhutto’s own position as Head of State ? This last is by no means an 
academic issue. Mr. Bhutto himself announced at a Press Conference at 
Lahore in March that if he cannot carry the people of Pakistan with him, • 
will quit. This prompted Khan Wali Khan to point out that the way 
to prevent a power vacuum in Pakistan is to convene the national 
Assembly forthwith so that it can, acting as a sovereign body, steer the 
country on a safe course. Khan Wali Khan and other popular leaders, 
no doubt, are apprehensive that should Mr. Bhutto step down or be 
forced to step down — an army strong man may again take over, with all 
its attendant dangers of foreign control of the country’s policies and 
tension within and without. 


An unstable neighbour especially in the historical context in which 
Pakistan finds herself, is particularly susceptible to external pressures. 
And China, from Mr Chou En Lai’s most recent pronouncements, has 
indicated its determination to foment trouble within our country involving 
Pakistan. 


Those considerations make it imperative that we build up defence 
forces of sufficient strength and versatility which can deal with Pakistan’s 
attempts to carry out pre-emptive air and land strikes across Jammu and 
Kashmir, Punjab/Haryana and/or Rajasthan. Simultaneously we must 
have forces in position on our Northern borders which can hold any 
attacks by China in Ladakh, the Middle sector, Arunachala or further East. 


It would also follow that the country would need land forces with 
two components — one capable of warding off possible attacks from the 
North, and the other to deal with trouble emenating from the West. 
Considering the forces in being on the other side of our Northern borders 
and their possible future build up, our Himalayan forces ought not to be 
under eighteen mountain divisions. These would need extensive air 
mobility facilities in order that troops may be rapidly deployed from one 
sector of the theatre to another as operational need may dictate. 


To deal with the threat on the Western front, a force of twenty 
infantry divisions and at least six armoured divisions would be necessary 
in order firstly to discourage attacks against us, and secondly to deal 
effectively with such attacks should they develop. To equip and sustain 
a force we would need to step up our tank and gun production capa- 
urgently. 


DEFENCE PLANNING AND PREPARATIONS ii 

The air force would' need to be built up eventually into a hundred 
squadron force, with a strong strike element and supported by adequate 
ground facilities. Those would not doubt be expensive, but we cannot 
offord not to have a strong air strike force, as weakness on our part would 
tempt interested foreign powers to prop up Pakistan once again and 
utilise that country as proxy to strike at us. Despite the events of 1971, 
Pakistan’s utility as proxy for disrupting India does ' not seem to have 
reduced from the stand point of Pakistan’s patrons. 

The overall cost to the country would be within our means provided 
we utilise the opportunity build within the country the capacity to design 
and build advanced strike aircraft, for which plans have been under 
preparation fpr some time. 

Our Naval forces would require very considerable expansion and 
modernisation. As our aircraft carrier, cruisers, and destroyers become 
due for replacement, the fleet would need to be equipped with newer 
fighting ships. Some of the types required are helicopter ships, destro- 
yers/frigates capable of delivering surface to surface masilles as also 
surface to air weapons and a fairly large armada of well armed fast boats. 
This last component, though vital would need to be supported by bigger 
ships — hence the need for an adequate number of destroyers/frigates. 

We have only just made a beginning in equipping our fleet with a 
few underwater vessels. This element would need to be strengthened 
very considerably. 

In the matter of reequipping our navy — as that in the case with our 
air force — the key move is to set up facilities to build vessels/equipment. 
The Minister for Defence Production announced during the Budget Session 
of Parliament that steps are being taken to commission facilities for building 
submarines within the country. This has to be pursued with vigour. 
Simultaneously our ship-building capacity must be stepped up. 

Although our plans for developing a simple short range surface to 
surface missile were made almost eight years ago, much remains to be 
done. Medium artillery would need to be replaced by missiles. Improved 
versions of such missiles could well be mounted on light motor boats. 
Longer range missiles would also be needed for equipping both land and 
naval forces. Developing these weapons has become increasingly 
important. 

Our policy — as affirmed by the Prime Minister only recently — conti- 
nues to be to develop nuclear energy for peaceful purposes only. This is a 
laudable objective. But in view of China’s rapidly increasing nuclear 
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arsenal and her posture of continued hostility towards us, a stage perhaps 
has been reached when prudence demands that we acquire the capacity to 
build a reasonable arsenal. If nuclear powers continue to enjoy special 
"directorate” rights at the expense of peace loving and unarmed and non- 
aligned countries, it would be wrong on our part not to exercise our right 
to be suitably armed for ensuring our defence. This is especially impor- 
tant because of our position as a non-aligned power. Even though we 
have a treaty of friendship with the Soviet Union in terms- of which 
we can take counsel with them in the events of threats against our security, 
the less we invoke aid under the treaty the better both for the Soviet 
Union and for ourselves. 

CONCLUSION 

In sum, the danger of Pakistan supported by others, 
once again attacking us is still there. To prevent such 
attacks from materialising and to overcome the attacks 
should they develop, the country would need land forces 
capable of holding the northern frontier while dealing 
with attacks across the western border. An overall land 
force element, of at least six armoured divisions, and thirty- 
five to forty infantry divisions with adequate air mobility 
would be needed. The air element would need to be at 
least a hundred squadron force. The naval element has 
also to be augmented very considerably in order that our 
coasts and island districts may be protected adequately. 

The build up has to be suitably phased with equal emphasis 
on large surface ships, small and fast boats equipped with 
effective weapon systems and underwater fleet — all 
provided with air cover. 

To equip and sustain these forces, our defence production 
capacity in the areas of aircraft, shipbuilding, missiles and 
tanks would have to be considerably augmented. 

On the organisational side, an effective Defence Planning 
Committee would be necessary to formulate and oversee 
the implementation of equipment plans. A Chief of 
Defence Staff and an adequate Joint Staff would be needed 
for envolving and carrying out joint operational plans. 

The Defence Secretariat could then carry out its proper 
role of providing secretarial service to the Minister, deal 
with other central ministries. State Governments and the 
public, as also attend to budgeting, personnel and routine 
administrative matters. 





LEST WE FALTER 

Major K Brahma Singh 


A T the end of each war is the time for the nation to ponder. So should 
it be for us after the 14 days’ war with Pakistan. It is now for us to 
make an honest assessment of our weaknesses and strong points as 
brought out by this war and start preparing for the next; who can now 
doubt the inevitability of wars ? The decisive victory that we have won is a 
rare honour for the nation in general and the Armed Forces in particular. 
The danger lies in our becoming complacent and taking the future victory 
also for granted. We must remember that the present victory has been 
paid for very dearly and is the result of a decade of hard labour and 
sacrifice on the part of the Armed Forces and the nation. The future 
victory will also therefore depend on the labour and scarifice that we put 
in today. The modesty with which the nation has taken the victory in 
its stride, indeed, reflects the maturity of the nation; an ideal background 
for preparing for the future one. 

Generals have often been reproached with preparing for the last war 
instead of for the next. This probably is not true of our generals who, 
after the 1965 war, had certainly prepared for the next one that they 
fought in 1971. But the nation must also understand that any future 
war that we might have to fight may not follow the pattern of the 14- 
days war. For one thing it may last much longer and for another it may 
not be limited to our fight with Pakistan alone. Victory against Pakistan 
and China combined does not any longer appear wishful thinking, but is 
now a possibility. Not so however with our present state of preparad- 
ness, but certaintly with a build-up which is well within our reach. This 
in fact should be our defence objective and we must not rest anywhere 
short of it. 

THE 14 DAYS WAR 

It would be as wrong to underrate our victory as it would be to 
overrate it. It is only the correct assessment that would both sustain our 
confidence in our selves as well as indicate the distance we have yet to 
cover to reach our defence objective. How we won the 14-day war can 
be summed up by saying that a set of circumstances presented themselves 
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before us and with superb political sagaciousness and generalship we 
converted them into a splendid victory. Much of the splendour of the 
victory, however, can be attributed to the total absence of political leader- 
ship in Pakistan, their poor generalship and moral degradation of their 
troops which brought about a much faster collapse than could be expected. 
The fact that we have been lucky does not in any way diminish our credit for 
winning the war. Luck is always an important war winning factor. The 
credit goes to the victor for exploiting his luck. 

What is, however, pertinent in our assessment is the fact that 
the threat that we faced matched exactly with our State of defence 
preparedness. Besides, the fact that some favourable circumstances 
presented themselves before us, there were some unfavourable ones which 
could have appeared but did not. What the fate of the war would have been 
in case China and the US had intervend (even though in a limited way) 
is difficult to say, but the resuts couldn’t have been as favourable as they 
have been. Would the Russians have risked a world war for our sake ? 
Even if they had, it wouldn’t have prevented an enormous defence 
burden from falling on our shoulders. Where was our capacity to shoulder 
anything more than we were doing ? 

Having had the advantage of facing only one of your two foes we 
should’ have been able to give even a mere crushing blow to Pakistan with 
a much lesser loss to ourselves had we been prepared or near prepared for 
both. We are four times the size of Pakistan and the world feels that we 
have won because of this. Yet we know that we hardly had any numeri- 
cal or material superiority over them in the last war. At least not as much 
as we should have had before venturing to punish them in the way we did. 
The fact that nearly 10,000 casualities among our troops (according to 
press reports) did not deter our troops in their deep thrusts into enemy 
terrritory speaks highly of the valour of Indian troops. But wouldn’t we 
have suffered much less in men and material had we a larger armed force 
than we did. 

Even with a litle larger force we might have turned the 14 days war 
into an Israeli type 6-days war. Commenting on the war General Aurora, 
mentions how the dropping of one para battalion in the vicinity of Dacca 
was reported in the press as the dropping of a para brigade and believing 
this the Pakistanis hastened to surrender. What would have happened if 
we had actually dropped a para division a few days earlier is not difficult 
to imagine. We would not have then had to struggle for the bridgehead 
over the Bhairab river for a number of days like we did. Due to the 
North-South flow of the rivers, geography dictated that the quickest way to 
reach Dacca was along the obstacle free Mymemsingh-Dacca axis and yet 
we were slowest along this axis. A quicker advance by a larger force 
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along this axis might have had our troops knocking at the gates of Dacca 
much earlier than they did. Similarly on the Western front, where we fought 
practically one to one, an additional two divisions with the force that 
carried out the masterly strategic thrust into Sind would have yeilded much 
more spectacular and decisive results. All in all’, with just four extra 
divisions we migt have crippled Pakistan’s war machine and won a more 
decisive victory even before the UN could have started its deliberations or 
the 7th Fleet could have reached the Bay of Bengal. 

Inspite of our victory, therefore there is no room for complacency 
as far as defence preparedness is concerned. The last war has certainly 
shown that ever since the fateful year of 1962 we have moved in the right 
direction but is no indication to the fact that we have moved far enough. 

THE NATURE OF FUTURE THREAT 

China 

Alhough the Chinese have outwardly created a border dispute with 
us to justify their military actions the real Source of threat lies in her 
general policy of fomenting “world revolution’’ and thereby attaining world 
domination. Her not too secret claim over vast portions of our country 
including the whole of Arunachal, Assam and Bengal should be 
an eye-opener to those who believe, or want others to believe, that the Sino- 
Indian dispute is merely a border dispute which could be sorted out across 
conference table. It would also be unwise for us to believe that this 
Chinese claim is only to scare us into accepting their claim on the disputed 
territory along the border, as some appear to suggest. This is in fact their 
national objective, in keeping with their expansionist policy. However 
ridiculuos the Chinese claim may look today, it still remains an ever explo- 
sive cause for a future war and therefore cannot be ignored. Besides, 
claims when they lie unchallenged for years (say a hundred years) tend 
to become real. A false territorial claim must, therefore, be treated with as 
much serious concern as an actual invasion of the country. 

Our resistence to Chinese nibbling of our territory should form part of 
a general policy to cry a halt to territorial disintergration of our 
country. For this we must be far sighted to be able to see decades nay 
centuries ahead. Any shortsighted vision that does not see in the disp- 
uted territory anything more than a “vast expance of waste land” which 
could be bartered for peace could prove disastrous. The territorial transf- 
ormation that a country may undergo through voluntary surrenders or 
under external pressure may be so gradual as not to be discemble to the 
ordinary national. Who has ever bothered about the fact that INDIA 
today is less than half the size she was less than 40 years back; and what 
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are 40 years in the life of a nation? Hitler may have used his maxim 
that no country’s territories were created by God as a justification for 
committing aggression but to us it could at least serve to drive the fact 
home that territorial sanctity is maintained by force and not merely thro- 
gugh the good-will of a neighbour. 

India is China’s real rival , and every time we rise in political stat- 
ure she will try and cut us down to size. She brought us tumbling down 
political heights in 1962. We are now once again a source of her envy and 
should expect a war any moment. 

Pakistan 

Most of the Indo-Pak disputes are a result of the unnatural division of 
the sub-continent. On the face of it, therefore, it should not be difficult 
tor these two countries to settle these disputes through mutual adjustment 
under an appropriate climate of amity. In fact, however, such a climate 
cannot be created due to some other factors. One such factor is the two- 
JNation theory on which is based the formation of Pakistan. The triumph 
o t the two-nation theory at the time of partition was the triumph of susp- 
icion, atred an d intolerance. This has all along been kept alive by the 
poor politicd leadership in Pakistan which has little else to offer to its peo- 
ple. The change from Yahya to Bhutto is not likely to make any differ- 
ence either. Even the breaking up of Pakistan, though a severe jolt to 
the two Nation theory is not likely to minimise the threat from what rem- 
ains of Pakistan. The Bengali Muslim was never a staunch supporter of 
the two-nation theory. Nor did he add much to the war potential of 
Pakistan except in the shape of earning foreign exchange which, thanks to 
Pakistan s friends will not prove any serious handicap in her arms build- 
up. The bitterness caused by the humiliating defeat inflicted on them, 
the American policy of balancing Pakistan against India (in the self-appo- 
inted role of peacemakers) and China’s interest in tying down the maxi- 
mum of our forces with Pakistan, all add up to keep the threat from 
Pakistan alive not only for the present but for many years to come. 
Kashmir is a ready excuse for them to start a war at any time. 

The Common Factor 

The one common factor that emerges from the study of both the 
threats is their permanent nature. War with one or the other or both can 
break out at any time and we must be ever prepared for the worst, that 
is, to meet the threat from both. Preparation for war is a continuous pro- 
cess and time once lost can never be made up. Therefore, although we 
should always welcome a hand of friendship when extended to us, we must 
H9t e unnecessarily lured by any “ping pong diplomacy” and get lulled 
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into complacency. An attempt to fall us into such complacency may be a 
part of well-planned strategy of our potential enemies. 

THE MAGNITUDE OF THREAT 

Pakistan 

Having successfully fought with Pakistan twice, there can hardly be 
any doubt regarding the magnitude of the threat from Pakistan. We only 
need to keep a track of their future build up and prepare accordingly. 
As things stand today and as was made clear by our recent war, our pre- 
sent armed strength is just sufficient to deal effectively with Pakistan. 
We probably have some infantry divisions which could be diverted aga- 
inst China even while we are fighting with Pakistan, but not a portion of 
the Air Force or the Navy could be extricated without undue determent. 

Threat Through Tibet 

The Chinese are believed to be having, at present, 13 infantry divisions 
poised against us along the Indo-Tibetan border. However, while assess- 
ing the threat from the Chinese Army in Tibet we must also take into 
account their ability to reinforce this army with troops from the mainland. 
There are two main limitations that would restrict them in their reinforce- 
ment programme. One is their other military commitments and other is 
the logistical limitation to the number of troops that can be maintained in 
Tibet. These limitations must not, however, make us ever-optimistic in 
our assessment of the Chinese threat through Tibet. It is difficult to assess 
the millitary potential of a totalitarian regime which has war as its creed. 
Their tight security of information deprives us of the accurate data required 
for our appreciation and their sub-standard subsistence upsets our calcula- 
tions of their logistical problems. 

According to information available, out of a total of 1 1 5 infantry 
divisions, the Chinese have deployed 28 against Taiwan, 50 against Russia 
and 13 in Tibet leaving a reserve of about 24 infantry division^. This reserve 
is however not uncommitted, as it includes troops that have been kept as 
standby for Laos and Vietnam. Even then it would not be safe to assume that 
they are not in a position to reinforce their army in Tibet. Besides the 300,000 
security and border troops available to her to play about with, it should 
not be difficult for her to squeeze out a couple of divisions from other not 
so active theaters. 

It would thus appear that the only limiting factor would be the number 
of troops that can be sustained in Tibet. This limitation would also have 
been overcome by the Chinese over the years they have occupied Tibet, by 
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advance stocking and through stepped up food procurement schemes. 
Considering all these factors it would be reasonable to assume that a threat 
from up to 20 infantry divisions exists from accross the Indo-Tibetan border. 

The eat Thkough Burma 

The threat from the Chinese Army does not just come from the forces 
in Tibet. It also poses a sizeable threat to our eastern region through 
Burma; this in spite of the ideal relations and co-operation that exists 
between us and the Burmese. The fact is that despite the gallant efforts 
of the small Burmese Army they have not been able to bring North Burma 
under their de facto control. The comparative ease with which hostile 
Naga gangs have moved from India to Yunan and back through this part of 
Burma adequately demonstrates the vulnerability of our eastern frontier to 
a Chinese invasion. This threat should, therefore, be of as serious a con- 
cern to us as that through Tibet, and must be planned for with equal 
urgency. 

Many arguments could perhaps be put forward to discount the possi- 
bility of a Chinese invasion through Burma. Such arguments were put 
forward to rule out the possibility of Japanese invasion through Burma be- 
fore it came, and we know to what result. For the Chinese it is going to 
be an easier affair than it was for the Japanese. Their lines of communi- 
cation will be much shorter. Let us also not feel that lack of roads 
through North Burma is going to be any serious limitation to the 
number of troops that they can deploy here. We must not forget that 
lack of roads has never been a serious limitation to any Chinese advance. 
With their sub-standard logistical requirements and extensive use of man- 
power for transportation purposes, they can sustain troops in a country 
not connected by road with their base, long enough for their peculiar road 
construction to catch up with the advancing troops. During their 1962 
invasion they are known to have rapidly constructed roads right upto their 
forward troops within days of their advance. The country does, however, 
impose some limitations, and in this case it would be reasonable to assume 
that the Chinese will not be able to deploy more than three divisions for 
an invasion of India through Burma. They could probably bring more 
along the Stillwel Road but they are not likely to do so that would entail 
an advance through territory under more effective control of the Burmese 
and invasion of India would involve invasion of Burma also. Needless to 
say that we should be prepared to go to the aid of the Burmese in case 
Burma is invaded. 

Oue Army Requirement 

Due to the nature of the terrain in areqs of likely operations, the infantry 
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is going to be the decisive arm. So our main requirement against the 
Chinese would be that of infantry; and as such type of terrain has a 
tendency to “eat up troops” we will need plenty of them. Another factor 
to be considered while working out our requirement of troops would be the 
fact that there can be no defence without offence. So even as a purely 
defensive measure we must have troops earmarked for offensive action 
The minimum requirement of the army just to hold out against the Chinesfe 
would thus work out roughly as under : — 


(a) 

Requirement of troops for tactical 
deployment against 20 Chinese infantry 
divisions in Tibet 

— 

10 infantry 
divisions 

(b) 

Offensive action in Tibet 

— 

6 Infantry 
divisions 

(c) 

Requirement of troops for deployment 
against Chinese invasion through Burma 


3 Infantry 
divisions 


TOTAL 


19 Infantry 
divisions 


Considering that about five Infantry divisions from our existing 
army could be spared after effective matching with Pakistan there is a net 
requirement of about 14 additional divisions if we are to fight China and 
Pakistan simultanously. We could probably save on the army requirement 
if we could develop greater strategic mobility, but that would prove costlier 
than having a larger army. 

The Chinese Aie Threat 

Although China is believed to have the third largest air force in the 
world, it is unlikely that they will use their air force against us to any 
great extent for the following reasons : — 

(a) Due to reasons of distance they would have to base their air- 
craft at Tibet or areas adjoining where it may not be possible to 
build up sufficient fuel reserves. 

(b) The mountainous terrain of the area of likely operations pre- 
cludes employment of the air force for effective tactical air 
support. Use of the air force being an expensive affair, the 
Chinese would not use it unless the returns are worth while. 

(c) Strategic bombing, which would entail bombing of civil areas, 

would tarnish their image as “liberators” which forms the basis 
for all their wars. . 
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All this is not to say that they would not use their air power at all. They 
could use it in a limited way for interdiction, air reconnaisance and as a 
deterrent to our transport aircraft. All limitations considered it would not 
be difficult for them to employ upto 10 fighter bomber squadrons against 
us from air fields in Tibet, Yunan and Sinkiang. 

Countering Chinese Air Threat 

Air supply for our army in Arunachal and Ladakh is practically in- 
escapable and our air effort would mainly be directed towards providing 
air transport support to the army. Besides the normal supply mission there 
fs also a special requirement of the army operating in jungles and moun- 
tains, for close air transport support by helicopters for increasing its tactical 
mobility. For carrying out these tasks and for preventing the Chinese 
aircraft from carrying out their tactical missions, our Air Force would be 
required to maintain a favourable air situation over the areas of operation. 
The requirement of the air force against the Chinese would, therefore, work 
out roughly as under : — 

(a) for providing air transport support — 15 transport 

squadrons 

(b) for providing dose air transport — 8 helicopter 

su PP ort squadrons 

(c) for maintaining favourable air situation — 15 FB 

: squadrons 

As there would not be much requirement of transport squadrons 
against Pakistan we might be able to manage with our present strength 
against the Chinese. We would, however, definitely need to raise an 
additional force of FBs and helicopters to meet the combined threat from 
China and Pakistan. 

The Naval Threat 

The Naval threat from China in the event of a Sino-Indian war is 
seldom realised although the threat is very real. The reason for this 
is that we have not yet been woken up by any rude shock on this front. 
Needless to say that we cannot afford to wait for such a shock in 
order to realise the gravity of the threat. The sea routes are our life 
lines and are an obvious target for our enemies. If the 

Chinese did not attack these targets in 1962 it was because there was 
no need for them to do so. The victory on land itself had been 
quick and complete. In a future war, however, a quick walk- 
over for them on land will not be possible and, faced with stiff opposition, 
they will take recourse to hitting us where it will hurt most— -that is, our 
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unprotected sea routes. By chocking our aid and trade the Chinese could 
bring about the collapse of our army without fighting it. There is no 
reason why they should not do it. 

The total Chinese fleet comprises of 4 destroyers, 12 frigates, 150 
torpedo boats and 3 3 submarines. It is of interest to note that the number 
of submarines is quite out of proportion to the number of destroyers and 
frigates. These can pose a very serious threat to our shipping in the 
Indian Ocean. Who is there to check them’. With the USA’s New China 
policy, and the egregiously hostile posture of the 7th fleet during the 
14-days war, even if one does feel that the US will join China against us, 
one cannot expect the 7th fleet to contain the Chinese Navy for our sake. 
In any case for how long and to what extent can a country expect to be 
protected by another even if it be by a friendly Russia?. 

Besides the existing naval threat from China and Pakistan we should 
also not forget how hostile Indonesia can be towards us with a pro-Peking 
Government in power. Although there is no reason to doubt Indonesia at 
present, we must cater for the contingency of a hostile Indonesia while 
considering Naval threat from China and Pakistan. It does not take time 
for situations to change but it certainly takes time for a country to build 
up its Navy. 

Naval Requirement 

The threat from the Chinese Navy comes mainly from its submarines. 
Our navy therefore needs primarily to strengthen its anti-submarine base. 
However, the Indian Navy must also acquire a much larger fleet of sub- 
marines, not only to protect its own lines of communication, but also to 
threaten those of China and force her on to the defensive. With such a 
long coast line India also needs a stronger coastal defence. 

Nuclear Threat 

Due to the disastrous consequences of starting a nuclear war, it could 
be reasoned out that no country would want to start a nuclear war 
with another that possesses retaliatory power. But what happens when a non- 
nuclear power like India is up against a nuclear power like China. Initially 
when China opted to become a nuclear power it was probably to attain 
immunity from a nuclear attack from the US and the USSR. Having now 
attained nuclear power, and knowing that no country will ever risk a * nuc- 
lear attack on itself for the sake of another, would she now be tempted to 
use that power against India, who has no retaliatory power of its own ? 
Apparently there is nothing to stop her from doing so but it is most un- 
likely that she would resort to such an action in the near future. One 
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reason for this is that the bomb will not be able to distinguish the “bour- 
goise” and the “Reactionary” from the “proletariat,” and its use will turn 
the masses against them, thereby jeopardising their political aims. As a 
matter of fact there is no need for them to use bomb as long as their aims 
are being fulfilled through other means”. 

This is not to say that we should not turn nuclear. There may not be 
an immediate necessity for doing so, but in the long run we will have to. 
We must grow militarily over the years as a natural course. We have con- 
stantly been pushed into becoming a military power in the past and will 
continue to be pushed till such time that we attain our rightful place. By 
virtue of our size, population and the position on the globe we are destined 
to pose a challange to the Chinese military supermacy and a confrontation 
with them is inevitable. A stage may come when confrontation with a 
powerful India may lead China to a state of desperation and she may be 
tempted to use her nuclear power. We cannot be found lacking in this 
respect then. Nor will it be possible for us to take the bomb and its delivery 
system out of the hat. Our growth in the nuclear field must, therefore, 
keep pace with our growth in other military fields as a normal course, even 
there is no immediate nuclear threat to the country. We also need nuclear 
power to acquire political power. When Mao Tse Tung said that political 
power grows out of the barrel of the gun, in those days there were only 
guns. Now it grows out of the atom bomb. No wonder that while the USA 
still hold us in contempt, she is going head over heels to please China. 
We may not want political power to dominate others, but should want it 
to prevent political blackmail by others and for looking after our interests. 

WHAT MAKES US FALTER 

Tracing back our history of defence preparedness we find that rather 
than going in for it as dictated by the prevalent threat we have been succe- 
ssively pushed into it by force of circumstances. We have waited at the 
end of each push to be pushed further till we reached where we are. Com- 
paring the nature and the magnitude of the threat to the country with our 
present armed strength, it is evident that we have still miles to go before 
reaching our defence objectives. Yet if our declaration that our present ar- 
med strength is to be our optimum, is any indication, it would appear that 
once again we are standing at the threshold waiting to be pushed further. 
There is obviously marked reluctance on our part as far as our defence 
preparations are concerned; a faltering against which Sardar Patel warned 
in his prophetic letter written as way back as 1951. In that letter he 
had pleaded for a clear cut policy on defence and warned that “any falter- 
ing or lack of decisiveness in formulating our objective is bound to weaken 
as and increase the threats that are so evident”. Since that day we have 
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no doubt moved a long way towards our defence objective, but certainly 
not far enough. We even appear to have shifted our objective nearer to 
suit the distance we have been able to cover. The question naturally arises 
as to what is it that makes us falter. 

LACK OF MILITARY UNDERSTANDING 

Today one does not have to possess Sardar Patel’s vision and foresight 
to be able to gauge the magnitude and gravity of the threat to the security 
of the country. Since the days of Sardar Patel history has taught us (some- 
times the hard way) many lessons. Yet many in our country, including a 
section of our intelligentsia, still display lack of military understanding. 
Some of them have even gone to the ridiculous extent of advocating a cut 
in the defence budget. The fact is that we are not a military-minded nation 
and find it difficult to grasp the problems of national defence. Having seen 
and fought wars only as a slave nation for 200 years purely for furthering 
British imperialistic designs we have developed hatred for wars, and our 
idealism still does not allow us to accept the inevitability of wars. Our 
interest in the armed forces thus tends to flag as soon as one war is 
over. 

Our lack of understanding of military matters is perhaps perpetuated 
by the fact that ours is a country where soldiering and politics are complet- 
ely divorced from each other. There being no conscription the soldier and 
the politician seldom change positions. Till such time that the politician 
himself tastes soldiering, the answer lies in his allowing the soldier a grea- 
ter say in defence matters than is being done at present. Although since 
the 1962 war the soldier’s say in defence matters has increased many fold, 
his voice can still get drowned while the highest rank in the armed forces 
stands so low in the order of precedence among the Government bureau- 
cracy. Besides, modern wars as we know are total wars wherein the entire 
I national effort and resources need to be geared The military expert must, 
therefore, have a say in the grand strategy for defence. This would include 
f a defence oriented economy and foreign policy. 

THE HARD FA 

I Preparation for war throws a great burden on the nation and it req- 

uires a strong will to be able to bear it without cracking up. Lack of men- 
, tal robustness may cause the nation to slide into a state of make believe 
and wishful thinking. To be able to put up resistance against any such 
: tendencies we must understand certain hard facts and then bear them in 

mind while preparing for war. Some of these hard facts to which we mu§t 
not close our eyes are : — 
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(a) that wars cannot be avoided, much less by remaining militarily 
weak; 


(b) that our fight is a fight for existence and whereas the mode of 
fighting may be changed to suit our resources, we cannot give up 
fighting for the lack of them; 


(c) that military preparation is a continuous process and its pitch 
cannot be allowed to fluctuate with the changing political 
situation; 


(d) that while hoping for the best, we will have to be prepared for 
for the worst situation of having to fight China and Pakistan 
both at the same time; 


(e) that our general defensive policy must not prevent us from being 
aggressive even when it comes to fighting with China; 


(f) and that treaties and defence pacts are but poor substitutes to 
possessing independent armed strength — may be a good umbe- 
rella but a bad roof. 


THE BOGEY OF DEFENCE BURDEN 

The greatest single factor that makes us falter in our defence efforts 
today is the general impression that the country is carrying far too much 
of defence burden, and that any defence budget larger than the present 
would be much too much for us to bear. This impression however appears 
to be more the result of our inherent adherrence for wars, than the reality 
of things. Even when the budget was at its lowest before 1962 it was 
considered unbearable, and yet forced by circumstances we are bearing a 
defence burden today which is three times what it was then. 

The burden of defence being felt by the nation today is obviously 
more psychological than real. What other reason could there be when, 
judging from all known standards, the country is carrying little defence 
burden. With a defence budget forming about 3.5% of our Gross Natio- 
nal Product we rank among the 19 countries of the world with lowest per- 
centage of defence expenditure (These 19 countries do not incidentally in- 
clude our potential enemies). Worked out as a percentage of per capita 
income our defence budget stands second lowest in the world (1969 figures). 
A budget of Rs. 1600 crores which, according to rough calculations, would 
sufficiently meet our requirement in defence would form only 4.5% of our 
GNP; a percentage that Pakistan was spending on defence. The impression 
that we are too poor and cannot afford to spend any more on defence is 
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thereof nothing more than a mere bogey. It only goes to prove the truth 
of an old Chinese adage that “poverty is a state of mind”. 

In any case expenditure on defence, (which amounts to expenditure on 
preservation of freedom), should start pinching us only after wc have plu- 
gged other drains on the national economy; a burden which should pinch 
us much more. We lose hundreds of crores every year through wastage, 
extravagance and inefficiency and few people seem to be worrying about it, 
Just to get some idea as to the magnitude of losses through our inefficiency 
it may be recalled that during the financial year 1969-70 the net loss in 28 
public enterprises alone has been estimated at Rs, 75 crores. The annual 
loss in foreign exchange frauds totals upto Rs. 240 crores in a year (find- 
ings of the Study Team). These figures by themselves are more than 25% 
of the total defence budget. There are many more such losses. Losses 
due to tax evasion must be immense, considering the fact that only 27 lakhs 
people out of 54 crores in India pay income tax. With business flourishing 
these days even at the pettiest level it is difficult to believe that only this 
number is in a position to pay income-tax. This is not to talk of the 
known tax evaders from whom the Government is yet to recover hundreds 
of crores in the form of arrears. Even rats in India are believed to be eat- 
ing away Rs. 1,800 crores worth of grains every year, which is more than 
1 J times our total defence budget. It of course goes without saying that a 
nation which is struggling for existence needs to practice austerity to a 
much greater degree than we are doing at present. Our socialistic pattern 
of society has yet to stamp out pomp, show and pageantry that we inherited 
from the British. 

If value of all waste and losses due to our inefficiency were to be put 
together our entire defence budget would form a mere fraction of this 
amount. Then why do we not wage a war against this waste and inefficie- 
ncy to ensure that we have sufficient funds for defence? 

CONCLUSION 

The decisive victory that we have won against Pakistan has 
instilled in us a new confidence. It has also shown that 
a nation is respected in this world only for its military might. 

In General Manekshaw’s words we have made the world 
sit up and take notice. 

There is, however, no room for complacency. There still 
exists a threat to the security of the country of magnitude 
much more than what we have faced, that is, a combined 
attack from China and Pakistan. Pakistan, bitter with 
the humiliating defeat suffered at our hands, is bound to 
$eek revenge. We are also once again a source of Chinese 
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envy and they would certainly try to cut us down to size. 
It is not difficult to find an excuse for waging a war and so 
must expect another war any moment. 

Our present armed strength falls terribly short of meeting 
a combined threat from China and Pakistan. Yet we do not 
appear to be doing anything about it. Our declarations 
that we have reached the optimum as far as our armed 
strength is concerned, betrays a faltering in our defence 
preparation, against which Sardar Patel warned us in 1951. 
We probably are relying too much on the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty to cater for our defence. This is dangerous. Not 
because there is any doubt regarding the Soviet friendship 
but because it might prevent us from becoming self-reliant 
in defence. There is no substitute to possessing indepen- 
dent armed strength. The period of the treaty should 
therefore, only be used in building up that strength. 

The greatest single factor that makes us falter in our defe- 
nce efforts is the economic burden that it imposes on the 
nation. We must understand that expenditure on defence 
is expenditure for pur existence, and no expenditure on 
this account can be considered too great. We must some- 
how find resources to meet our defence requirements. 
Where there is a will there is always a way. 






THE KISSINGER PHILOSOPHY 

Colonel R. D. Palsokar, MC (Retd) 

E VER since Dr. Henry Kissinger was appointed adviser to President 
Nixon on national security and foreign policy, there has been a distinct 
change in the U.S. policy. We, in India, have felt it more than any- 
one else. During the fourteen-day war with Pakistan in December last year, 
President Nixon ordered the move of the Seventh Fleet to the Indian 
waters. The Admiral of the Fleet must have been given some specific task 
which can only be guessed. Whatever it was, it was certainly not to 
foster fellow-feeling and goodwill between the two great democracies of the 
world. The Fleet had the ability to land U.S. marines on Indian soil, 
fight India’s armed forces with conventional and nuclear weapons, and 
bombard Indian cities with conventional or nuclear tipped bombs or mis- 
siles. The U.S. administration did not make any attempt to conceal 
either the movement or the destructive capabilities of the Seventh Fleet. If 
anything, special news items were released giving the details of the 
men and planes on board the ships, the characteristics of the planes, the 
number and calibre of the ships, guns and so on. Care was also taken to 
circulate the reports that the people of the U.S. were not behind their 
administration; the latter was acting entirely on its own responsibility much 
against the wishes of the people! Such reports help if there arises the need 
to change policy. , ■ -vv . (YU-Y,. : , 

The U.S. administration is now reconciled to the birth of Bangladesh. 
Why was it so upset when all that India was trying to do was to check a 
military dictator who Bhutto himself dubbed as a drunkard and who had 
given free hand to his defence services to commit atrocities which would 
make even Hitler turn in his grave? The American policy makers were 
not moved by the plight of 9.8 million refugees and the genocide of 75 
million Bengali Muslims. They stood by their quaint desire to equate 
Pakistan with India and maintain the old power balance in Asia. When 
they realised that Indian and Bangladesh armed forces were about to 
succeed in their mission of liberating B angladesh, they went to the extent 
of directly threatening India’s security despite the fact that India is another 
democracy. One knows who is openly hostile; but it takes a crisis to 
bring to surface the latent animus. r 

The war in South Viet Nam is not going according to U.S. calculations. 
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At the time of writing, the North Viet Namese forces are barely 
50 miles from Saigon. There is every possibility of the Americans going 
through a ‘Dunkirk’ in South Viet Nam. Will the Presidential Adviser 
now order the use of tactical nuclear weapons in this war to save American 
prestige, men and material? There are already reports current that con- 
tingency plans have been made for this purpose. Plans are normally 
prepared for all possible courses. The question now uppermost is whether 
President Nixon will order resort to nuclear weapons to save South Viet 
Nam or withdraw his forces from that war-torn nation. 

To seek answers to these questions we should turn to Dr. Kissinger. 
He is a scholar who has now become a statesman. He was the study 
director of a panel of eminent scholars, scientists, statesmen, defence chiefs, 
administrators and industrialists who got together to discuss and explore 
all the possible factors involved in the making and implementing of 
American foreign policy in the nuclear age. At the end of the delibera- 
tions, Dr. Kissinger wrote a book titled ‘Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy’. This book gives a good insight in the Presidential adviser’s mind 
and offers some explanation to U.S. actions in Asia with particular 
reference to the Indian sub-continent. 

According to Kissinger, diplomacy must have access to use of force 
even in this nuclear age so that it retains its efficacy. The inability to use 
force may perpetuate disputes and will not lead to resolution of tensions. 
If force cannot be used the resultant peace may be such as would contri- 
bute to the demoralization of the international order and diplomacy which 
is considered the alternative to war would emerge as its complement. Past 
international settlements were not brought about by reasonableness and 
negotiating skill but the willingness to employ force to vindicate the 
sovereign state’s interpretation of'justice or to defend what it considered 
as its vital interests. 

The motive force behind international settlements has always been a 
combination of the belief in the advantages of harmony and the fear of 
proving obdurate. The present period is revolutionary in that priority 
is given to change over the requirements of harmony. New sovereign 
states have taken their place in the international community and many of 
these continue to inject into their policies the revolutionary fervour that 
gained them independence. These states are exploited by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc which is organised to exploit all hopes and dissatisfactions for its own 
ends. Due to advances in modern technology any diplomatic or military 
move immediately involves world-wide consequences. Thus statesmanship 
is faced with the challenge or maintaining harmony but the willingness to 
utilize the traditional pressures is constantly diminishing. If the recourse to 
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force has become impossible, the restraints of the international order may 
disappear as well. 

The enormity of modem weapons makes the very thought of war 
repugnant. But risks have to be taken to keep the Soviets under check. 
Thus there arises a need to translate power into policy by formulating a 
strategic doctrine which must define what obj xtives are worth contending 
for and determine the degree of force appropriate for achieving them. A 
nation such as the U.Si which is protected by large oceans and has great 
material superiority can afford to wait till its territory is attacked before it 
engages in war. A nation which does not have this margin of safety can- 
not permit a significant change in the balance of forces, for, to the degree 
that the equillibrium is disturbed, it surrenders control over its - security. 
The outcome of a war is likely to be decided against it by a single battle. 
The power and speed of modem weapons has ended the U.S. traditional 
invulnerability and the polarization of power in the world has reduced 
their traditional margin of safety. 

The balance of power can be shifted now solely through developments 
within the territory of another sovereign state by the growth of unclear 
technology. Acquisition of territory need not now be the cause of upset- 
ting the balance. 


Since the consequences of using force are fearsome, many Soviet acts 
of intransigence have been pathetically explained away as caused by misun- 
derstanding or malevolence caused by an individual. What was lacking 
was a doctrine which could be translated into a strategy for achieving 
positive goals. 

An all-out war has ceased to be a meaningful instrument of policy. 
It cannot be used even against a minor power for fear of the reaction of 
world opinion and also because its intricate strategy is not appropriate to 
wars of limited objectives. It cannot be used against a major power for 
anything except negative ends: to prevent the opponent’s victory. Yet the 
U.S. has to maintain sufficient forces to fight an all-out war. The hor- 
rendous nature of the war makes responsible political leaders reluctant to 
employ force. In every crisis, arguments are put forward for a policy of 
minimum risk not only because of the dangers of all-out war but also to 
reserve the all-out capability to meet the less ambigious challenge. If the 
policy makers refuse to run any risk, there is the likelihood of being defeat- 
ed without war. Thus, there is a definite requirement for strategy provid- 
ing less obsolute alternatives to the policy makers so that diplomacy can 
be backed up by force which is less catastrophic than that may lead to all- 
out thermonuclear war. 
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If the Soviet leaders get the impression that the U.S. is not likely to 
unleash the all-out war, they may absorb that peripheral areas of Eurasia by 
means short of all-out war and confront the U.S. with the choice of yield- 
ing or facing the destruction of American cities. This itself may lead to 
all-out war which the U.S. seeks to prevent. 

A limited war is fought for specific political objectives which include 
affecting the opponent’s will to fight and not to crush it. The goals are 
specific and do not call for complete annihilation. This type of war does 
not see the end of policy; winning it does not become national policy by 
itself. It does not seek to end national survival. Old wars did not aim 
to change social and political orders and the international order remained 
basically unchanged. The U.S.S.R. does not accept either the framework 
of the international order or the domestic structure of the non-Soviet states. 
The strategy should be such that it should devise a spectrum of capabilities 
with which to resist Soviet challenges. These capabilities should enable 
the U.S. to confront the Russians and the Chinese with contingencies from 
which they can extricate themselves only by all-out war, while deterring 
them from this step by a superior retaliatory capacity. Limited war gives 
such capability; capability for massive retaliation provides the sanction 
against expanding the war. 

The purpose of limited war is to inflict losses or to pose risks for 
the enemy out of proportion to the objectives under dispute. One way of 
increasing the enemy’s will to settle is to deprive him of something he can 
regain only by making peace. There is also the need to harmonize politi- 
cal .and military objectives. The two main reasons for the U.S. 
to develop a strategy of limited war are that it is the only 
means for preventing the Soviet bloc, at an acceptable cost, from over- 
running the peripheral areas of Eurasia; and intermediate applications of 
power offer the best chance to bring about strategic changes favourable to 
the U.S. So long as Chinese might presses upon free Asia, the uncommitted 
powers will seek safety in neutralism. The U.S. has not only to stem the 
Soviet pressures but also to reduce the Soviet sphere and demonstrate 
the limitations of Soviet power and skills. Whilst the threat of all-out 
war may bring China and Russia nearer, a limited application of force may 
be useful in accentuating the differences between the two communist powers 
and exploit them to best advantage. Limited actions may bring about 
local reversals which may set off chain reactions which may magnify the 
tensions within the Soviet bloc. 

For employment in a limited war in any part of the globe, the 
army is handicapped by its dependence on air transport which 
can carry only limited men, equipment and armament. The Air Force 
will not be able to fight the war on its own and may not be able to draw 
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the line between limited war and an all-out war. The Navy task forces, 
built around fast aircraft carriers, are -ideal supporting units for waging a 

limited war. I 

. 

A limited war should not be allowed to escalate into an all-out con- 
flagration. It can be done effectively by making suitable diplomatic over- 
tures which make clear that national survival is not at stake and that a 
settlement is possible on reasonable terms. The consequences of limited 
victory or a limited defeat or a stalemate must seem preferable to the 
consequences of an all-out war. 

A policy of limited war presupposes three conditions: the ability to 
generate pressures other than the threat of all-out war; the ability to 
create a climate in which survival is not thought to be at stake in each 
issue; and the ability to keep control of public opinion in case a disagree- 
ment arises over whether national survival is at stake. Diplomacy should 
convey to the Soviet bloc what the U.S. means by limited war; too much 
obscurity is dangerous. The opponent should be given the information he 
requires to make the correct decision. 

A limited war fought with conventional weapons is always likely to 
escalate into a limited nuclear war. Since it is not possible to enforce 
limits on the size of weapons, each side will seek to anticipate its opponent 
by using the largest practicable weapon thus leading to all-out war. Though 
the argument appears logical and unassailable, it is not so. For example, 
if the outcome of the action means the annihilation of a few divisions in 
soujh Asia, it will not be worth sacrificing the security of the entire nation 
by resorting to all-out war. The tactics of limited nuclear war demand 
small, highly mobile, self-contained units, relying largely on air transport 
even within the combat zone. The targets would not include ground 
features of importance as in conventional war. The forces would operate 
from nuclear hedgehogs which would not permit to be destroyed unless 
superior forces are concentrated against them and such concentrations would 
be subject to nuclear punishment. The tactics would be somewhats imilar 
to the navy’s which also acts as a political and military spearhead for 
disorganising enemy rear. The fear of self-destruction will act as a serious 
"builtin” restriction to prevent the use of high-yield nuclear weapons for 
sheer wanton destruction. 

A limited nuclear war is a possible course against powers with vast 
resources of manpower which are difficult to overcome with conventional 
technology. The threat of embarking on an all-out war is not credible as j 

the will to start it will not be there. Limited nuclear war can, however, f 

be a credible threat. For it to be possible, diplomacy must succeed in 
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giving an indication of the intentions to the other side so that the war 
does not end in an Armageddon. 

Two American strategic problems are interesting to note. These 
are : Firstly, it is the task of American diplomacy to make clear that 
they do not aim for unconditional surrender and to create a framework 
within which the question of national survival is not involved in every 
issue; but equally they must leave no doubt about their determination to 
achieve intermediary objectives and to resist by force any Soviet military 
move. Secondly, since diplomacy which is not related to a plausible 
employment of force is sterile, it must be the task of American military 
policy to develop a doctrine and a capability for the graduated employment 
of force. 

This is a challenge to diplomacy which is effective when called upon 
to settle disputes by negotiation subject to the proviso that such 
disagreements do not concern issues considered vital by the contenders. 
No nation can negotiate for its survival in the name of achieving harmony. 
Thus relations come to be based on force or the threat of force. Extreme 
force cannot be used and what the diplomats can do is to keep open the 
channels for information. They can enable each side to convey its inten- 
tions to the other. 

If force has to be used, it should be limited, conventional or 
nuclear, and the aim of war cannot be military victory, strictly speaking, 
but the attainment of certain specific political conditions which are fully 
understood by the opponent. Limited war cannot be conceived as a small 
all-out war with a series of uninterrupted blows prepared in secrecy until 
the opponent’s will is broken. On the contrary, it is imponant to develop 
a concept of military operations conducted in phases which permit an 
assessment of the risks and possibilities for settlement at each stage before 
recourse is had to the next phase of operations. Since the aim is to 
affect the will of the enemy and not to destroy him, war can be limited 
only by presenting the enemy with an unfavourable calculus of risks. A 
, strategic concept for limited war should, therefore, seek to devise a 
measured pace in the sequence of military operations, lest the speed of 
modem weapons outstrip the capacity of the human mind to comprehend 
the significance of unfolding events. Every campaign should be conceived 
in a series of self-contained phases, each of which implies a political 
objective and with a sufficient interval between them to permit the appli- 
cation of political and psychological pressures. Direct diplomatic contact 
is necessary to ensure that both sides possess the correct information about 
the consequences of expanding a war and to be able to present formulas 
for a political settlement. 
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The above discussion does not have any time for the weak and the 
developing who do not have access to force to back up their legitimate 
aspirations of improving their standard of living. Dr. Kissinger loathes 
change which he considers as revolutionary and hence something which 
must be resisted. It does not fit into the old established order. He does 
not believe in principles except those which can be backed up by armed 
might and is obsessed with the fear of expansion of the Sino-Sovit sphere 
of influence. To him, U.S. might is right and his country must now take 
upon itself the task of preserving the old order so that balance of power 
is not changed. There appeared the possibility of upsetting the old equilli- 
brium on the Indian subcontinent during the latter half of 1971 and that 
was why the learned professor tried to maintain status quo ante. To 
enable him to do so, he was prepared to use force. That is how he 
advised the move of the Seventh Fleet to the Indian waters. Unfortunately, 
he was too late. By then Pakistan forces in the east had surrendered and 
Bangladesh had become a reality. He tried to restrict Soviet influence 
in South Asia; instead he helped seriously reduce U.S. influence in this 
region. 

Dr. Kissinger believes that a limited war fought with conventional 
or even nuclear weapons can be kept limited if only diplomacy forewarns 
the opponent that national survival is not at stake and that political objec- 
tives are strictly limited. Based on .this belief, the U.S. President must 
have warned our Prime Minister that the Seventh Fleet was on it’s way 
to Indian waters. Had the fleet reached the Bay of Bengal in time to save 
the Pakistan Army, it would certainly have fought India’s armed forces in 
'“measured paces”, each being a self-contained phase aiming at certain 
political objectives. 

This also answers the question whether the U.S. would resort to nuclear 
| weapons in South Viet Nam in the present contingency. The answer is in 
the affirmative. The U.S. President will first warn Moscow and Hanoi 
that he intends to authorise the use of nuclear weapons and then use them. 
Will he thereby save U.S. prestige ? The answer is obvious to the 
I Asians. The Americans are seeking it. 



EDUCATING OFFICERS OF THE 
THREE SERVICES FOR 
HIGHER COMMAND 



Libut-Colonel Paul Varma, Pso 
INTRODUCTION 

In the normal course of events one regular officer out of 
every four can expect to attain senior rank. In this 
context ‘senior rank’ has been taken to mean Colonel, 
Group Captain, Naval Captain or higher. In peace and 
in war these senior ranking officers will make command 
and policy decisions that will affect the defence of India. 
In the event of war, no price is too high to pay for the 
strategic and tactical abilities of men like Monash, 
Rommel, Yamamoto or Timoshenko. 

The ability to satisfy the demanding positions of higher 
command cannot be acquired suddenly; this is a funda- 
mental reason for maintaining regular forces in peacetime. 
Training for higher command begins with character and 
leadership guidance given to officer cadets. This training 
proceeds through successive promotion examinations to its 
culmination in senior courses at the Defence Services 
Staff College and the National Defence College. In relation 
to fitness for higher command, the most important exami- 
nation subjects are Military History and Current Affairs. 

This paper examines the concepts underlying the study 
of Military History and Current Affairs by regular and 
part-time officers of the three Services. The importance 
of these subjects is considered in relation to officer 
education as a whole. 

Although written against an Army background, the spirit 
of this article is that all three Services should study the 
higher direction and conduct of war according to a 
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Common, integrated syllabus that includes provision for 
specialised single-Service study wherever appropriate. 

REVIEW OF THE EXISTING SITUATION 
Mimtary History 

This subject is studied in elementary terms at the NDA. It does not 
command an officer’s attention until about ten years later when it is man- 
datory for his Captain to Major and Stall College Entrance examinations. 
Even for the latter examination. Military History tends to be confined to 
the narrower aspects of this broad subject. It emphasises battles fought 
with equipment that is now obsolete; ipso facto, the organizations and 
tactics employed are generally outmoded. Presentday and future man 
management and morale problems are also likely to be essentially different 
from those in the past due to the rate of social change in contemporary, 
industrial society. Military History, as all too commonly understood, 
rarely takes into account the applicability of today’s technology to 
tomorrow’s pattern of war. 

, Curreht Affairs 

Training in Current Affairs forms a useful part of current NDA 
I courses. This subject is also examinable at later stages in a young 
officers career. There are at least three intrinsic shortcomings in the 
1 present concept of Current Affairs training : 

(a) Instruction is confined to those transient topics that chance to be 
topical during the year of study. 

(b) The depth and balance of knowledge acquired on a particular 

I Current Affairs topic is unlikely to be profound or of perma- 

| nant retention value, in the absence of a,, more thoroughgoing 

; study. For example : a balanced appreciation of Japan in 

| post-war world is unlikely to be gained without studying the 

history of that country from 1868, 1853 §r earlier. 

(c) “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing prink deep or drink 
not of the Pierian spring.” 

At present students of Current Affairs tend to acquire patchy, 
contemporary knowledge that is of little use in tater years. In 
theory, the study of Current Affairs in isolation could set up 
unbalanced opinions. 

The central problem to be resolved in revising both Military History 
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LIMITATIONS OF PRESENT STUDY CONCEPTS 

and Current Affairs curricula is common to all historical studies. The 
situation is summarised with/eleganc,e and precision in a small pamphlet 
written by Mr Patrick Gardiner, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 1 
A copy of this slim pamphlet (weight 170 grammes) deserves to be inclu- 
ded in every young officer’s knapsack. It may well carry him further 
than the proverbial and heavier field marshal’s baton i Mr Gardiner points 
| out that any worthwhile historical situation is inevitably characterised by 

J several events of irreducible complexity that describe the actions, state- 

I ments and thought of human beings at a particular time under unique 

| circumstances. Historical situations, being past events, cannot be known 

1 in the same manner in which contemporary happenings may be known. 

In far less elegant terms, the problem of the serious student of 
defence is to relate the past to the forseeable future, in the present! 
This requires a comprehensive and balanced study of all relevent past 
events followed by an interpretation of possible applications in the future. 
This can best be achieved by using more historical methodology 
than has been done in the past. It may be supplemented by employing 
applications of the Games theorists, E.D.P. and others sophisticated tools 
modern mangement and technological forecasting (TF). It seems unlikely 
that any of these mechanical devices will supplant human judgement in 
the conduct of war— but they merit consideration as useful tools. 

The limitations of Military History as an isolated study discipline 
were seen clearly from the very outset. The first chair in Military History 
in the United Kingdom was established at Trinity College, Cambridge in 
1913 when the historian J.W. Fortescue was appointed first lecturer in 
Military History. He records that when this honour was conferred upon 
him : 

“I was obliged for the first time to ask myself seriously, What is 
military history? I confess that I have found it very difficult to 
furnish a satisfactory answer.” 2 

If the leading academic of his day experienced difficulty over defining 
the role and purpose of military history study, it should not be surprising 
that the far more pragmatic demands of officer training require a modified 
approach. 

1. Gardiner, P., The Nature of Historical Explanation, Oxford University Press, 
London, 1968 

2. Fortescue, J. W., Military, History, Cambridge University Press, London, 1913, 
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February, 1972. 
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SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS 

The main constituents of officer education for higher command are 
shown diagrammatically in Chart 1. By comparing this with our present 
system of examinations, it will be seen that we do not necessarily impart a 
balanced standard of military knowledge to officers prior to their entrance 
into the Defence Services Staff College, etc. Mobilization courses, etc. A 
similar argument can be put forward regarding the overseas top level 
courses to which we send senior officers to represent India from time to 
time. The validity of this criticism is apparent to any observer at a 
syndicate discussion in any of the training establishments mentioned. 

An upgrading of existing officer education programmes is necessary to 
achieve the objectives implicit in Chart 1. The manner by which this 
might be achieved is examined below. 

REVISION OF EXISTING CURRICULA 

(a) Modern Government And International 
Relations 

i. In substitution of Current Affairs it is recommended that a 
new subject to be known as Modern Government should be 
introduced. This could well be run along the lines of the 
Modern Government and Public Administration courses of 
any "of our universities or technical colleges. 

ii. At the Captain to Major and staff college entrance 
examination level, the study of transitory current affairs 
should be replaced by more lasting studies of the type un- 
dertaken in the Asian study departments of universities plus 
the United Nations as a potential world peacekeeping 
agency. 

(b) Defence Studies 

This is suggested as a suitable substitute for Military Histo- 
ry; an alternative name would be 'War Studies’. The aim 
could be achieved by broadening the scope of military his- 
tory study. At present Military History is the ‘odd 
man out’ in that it is studied at the NDA and then lapses 
until taken up for the Captain to Major/Staff College entra- 
nce examinations. My own view is that it is preferable 
to re-name the subject ‘Defence Studies’ because I 
envisage a major policy decision whereby all three Services 
agree to a common curriculum, orientated towards forsee- 
able, technology, Defence Science, the joint conduct of 
operations and the concept of the nation-at-war. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a corollary to the above main recommendations, the following 
matters ought to be reviewed : 

(a) Structured Correspondence Courses 

(i) To cope with our geographical dispersion problem a series 
of carefully structured correspondence courses should be 
designed. These courses should make full use of such 
techniques as recorded tapes, carrel sessions, video tapes, 
films, written assignments and monthly or quarterly coaching 
meetings. 

(ii) As the courses under consideration are partly for the self 
advancement of the officers concerned, a nominal fee should 
be levied. This would serve to motivate attendance and 
completion of assignments. 

(b) Expansion of Training Team Coverage 
The changed emphasis implied in the concepts outlined 
above would entail additional DMT Training Teams and an 
improved army education corps capability. 

(c) Phasing-in of New Subjects/Curricula 

DMT Training Teams and the army educatfon corps 
adequate notice. This period of advance warning would 
enable properly balanced courses to be fully researched, 
planned and systematically implemented. Adequate refer- 
ences could be printed in advance and a great deal of erro- 
neous or outdated instructional material would be elimi- 
nated. The implication of this recommendation is that 
the measures recommended in this study, if approved and 
notified in orders in Decemher 1972, should become effec- 
tive for examinations to be held after June or December 
1975. 

(d) Constitution Of A Working Party 

The basic recommendations made in this study are fairly 
profound and require more detailed examination and evalu- 
ation than is practical in a short paper of this nature. A 
working party should be set up to obtain the detailed views 
of ail three Services, government departments, the United 
Service Institution, university and technical college represen- 
tatives, etc. This working party should recommend a revised 
programme of officer education for future higher command. 
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CHART 1 

OFFICER EDUCATION FOR HIGHER COMMAND 


THE REQUIREMENT 

Character (Moral courage) and 
Military Knowledge. 

; Plus 

Insight Into Higher Defence 
! Organisation in Relation to 

; The Processes and Machinery 

of Government in own, Allied 
and Potential Enemy Countries 
(Includes national morale and 
industrial mobilization) 

I With 

I , V ; ' ■ .. ' '■■■ ■ ; 

§; ■ 1 . / . 

| Understanding of the Historical 

Origins of Contemporary World 
; Problems Affecting Peace and 

war Situations. 


And 


MEANS OF MEETING THE 
REQUIREMENT 

Existing Officer Cadet and Officer 
Training Programmes 


Not covered adequately in existing 
officer training concepts. 

Requirement to be met through study 
of Modem Govenmcnt along the lines 
suggested in the main body of the 
paper. 


Inadequately covered in existing 
officer training programmes. 

Requirement to be met through the 
introduction of a new study subject. 
International Relations. See main 
paper, V:'//'; 


I 




Sufficient Conversance with 
Technological Forecasting 
In Relation to Major Military 
I Armament and Procurement 

1 Policies. 

■: V \ 

V.:: '-''-.V- . ... 

il ' ■ ' : : '■ ■%'' .. . : 

V- --'v- '' . , V, ; 


1 



Method of implementation requires 
detailed study. The role of Scientific 
Advisers to the Department of Def- 
ence and Service ministries and the 
overall national programme of scien- 
tific and industrial research to be 
included. 
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LONDON CANTONMENT DEAR 

Brigadier NB Grant 

fTT|HE daughter of an Indian military attache in UK, while holidaying in 
I Bharat, was asked by a friend where she was staying in England. She 

replied “in London, of course”. When asked which part of London, she 
nonchalantly replied “London Cantonment, dear”. After having lived in 
cantonments all her life, and with her dad’s last posting being in Poonah 
one cannot blame her if she assumed, that in all parts of the world, the 
military only stay in cantonments. 

Before Independence, cantonments were always looked upon as the 
bastions of British rule in India. They were an entity by themselves, and 
remained separate from the mainstream of our national aspirations and 
culture. Although we have since become an independent sovereign republic, 
with a constitution of our own, the old laws governing cantonments still 
remain, although by now they have become completely out of tune with the 
present context of our democratic way of life. The aftermath 
of the Chinese and Pakistan wars have projected the whole nature of can- 
tonments to a sharp focus, and a lot of criticisms have been made against 
their very concept. 

The aim of this paper is to trace the evolution of the cantonment in 
general, aind discuss its future role in our country, in particular. For the 
sake of better understanding, reference has been made to similar establish- 
ments existing in some other countries like the USA, where the 
concept of cantonments, as we understand it, first took root. 

ITS DEFINITION 

Although the word “cantonment” has been more commonly associated 
with military stations in India, it has been frequently used in the USA, 
where a military cantonment is synonymous with the term military post, 
and means a place where troops are assembled; where military stores, 
animate or inanimate, are kept or distributed; where military duty is per- 
formed or military protection afforded; where something, in short, more or 
less closely connected with arms or war is kept or is to be done. On the 
other hand as far as India is concerned, the British Law Minister, Mr 
Scolde, speaking on the 1889 Cantonment Act defined it, to^quote, 
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“Although there is no definition of the word ‘cantonment’ in 
the Bill, it has a well understood popular meaning. The term 
has for more than a century been applied to military stations in 
India, and these stations have, almost from their first establish- 
ment, been subject to special regulations”. 

A cantonment literally means the temporary quarters of troops when 
taking part in manoeuvres. However ever since the British domination of 
the country, it has been applied to permanent military stations in India in 
which troops are regularly quartered, with the result that the English 
dictionary has itself recognised, that in India the word “cantonment” 
means a permanent military station. 

ITS EVOLUTION 

f : 

During the Red Indian wars, the US Army was spread out in penny 
packets in several military camps, also known as posts, o hich at one time 
numbered over 500. For obvious reason this was not a satisfactory 
arrangement, and the then Army Secretary, Mr Taft, proposed that the 
i; posts of the army should be so arranged as to operate tactically instead of 

i administratively, and so as to cooperate with the National Guard. In this 

connection he pointed out that the small post was but an accidental result 
of the Indian troubles, and it prevented training, and should be abolished. 
Effort was made to station troops into a tactical organisation of two or 
three brigades, with the proper attached trooDS. 

However these proposals could not be carried out without legislative 
help which was not forthcoming, as the US citizen was always suspicious of a 
standing army and concentrated military establishments. Even as late as 
1911, the average US post or garrison comprised less than a battalion. 
Since the 1880s, every Secretary of War of even moderate competence had 
attempted to do something about the “hitching post” forts. However in 
the face of Congressional fondness for outposts that put money into the 
pockets of various constituents, very little was established till the outbreak 
of World War I. It was during that period, that a plan was drawn up 
for establishing 32 cantonments, 16 for the National Army and 16 for the 
National Guard. The overall plan called for training one division at a 
time at each encampment. 

As far as our country is concerned, with the British came to India, 
they also established military posts, although for very different reasons, in 
the neighbourhood of the North-West frontier, and of the capitals of impor- 
tant native states. Under Lord Kitchner’s redistribution plan of the Indian 
army in 1903 he established 19 cantonments at Rawalpindi, Quetta, 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Naushera, Sialkot, Mian Mir, Ambala, Mathura, 
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Ferozepur, Meerut, Lucknow, Mhow, Jabalpur, Bolarum, Poona, Secun- 
derabad and Bangalore. 

ITS ADMINISTRATION 

The fundamental difference between the location and the administra- 
tion of cantonments in the two countries was, that whereas in the USA, 
these were located strictly from the point of view of training and away 
from big towns, in our case, cantonments were invariably located adjacent 
to big cities and garrisoned for frontier defence and internal security role. 
Thus in the USA, and so called cantonments were really training establish- 
ments, located within the civil administrative jurisdiction of the neighbouring 
small towns distributed all over the Continent. In India on the other 
hand, cantonments were miniature, or even major, townships by themselves 
and were administered under special laws enacted for the purpose. Whereas 
the US posts or installations catered for special facilities to Servicemen 
such as, medical care, shopping (PX system), education, religious institu- 
tions and recreation, all of which are quite common to military establish- 
ments anywhere, in our country, these catered for subjugating the civilian 
native to military discipline. To quote the language of Bengal Regulation 
XX of 1810, 


“From the great number of native retainers and followers attached 
to military establishments in India, and the importance of a 
prompt and orderly discharge of their duties to the welfare of 
the troops, to bring them also to a certain extent under military 
discipline, it was necessary, that stricter rules must be enforced 
to the limits of cantonments, including the bazzar areas attached 
thereto”. 



To enforce the above, special rules were made governing canton- 
ments in India, and which amongst other things duplicated the following 
functions of a normal civil municipality: — • 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


The appointment of a special cantonment magistrate. 

The creation of a special cantonment police. 

Imposition of special cantonment taxes. 

Special regulations governing — 

(i) the ownership of land and property, 

(ii) execution of contracts, 

(iii) consumption of spirituous liquors, 

(iv) construction and maintenance of buildings and roads, 

(v) supervision of public water supply, markets and slaughter 
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houses, 

(vi) the running of entertainment places like cinemas etc. 

THE CIVIL-MILITARY DIVERGENCE 

Thus unlike the US, our cantonments were not just military training 
establishments, but they formed independent and separate military stations, 
and were administerd as such, but under military regulations, which gave 
special privileges to the soldier. The most important result of the diver- 
i gence between the civilian egalitarianism and military professionalism was 

an increased isolation of the army from the rest of Indian life. This trend 
continued for almost a century, and also throughout the Independence 
movement, a period when the nation was least sympathetic to any kind of 
military elite. Thus a gulf, far wider than was ever known before, came 
to separate the army from the rest of the country in attitudes, values, and 
beliefs. However valuable this may have been to the growth of military 
professionalism, its consequent isolation was scarcely an unalloyed blessing. 
Except in occasional nature calamities like floods and earthquakes etc, 
which brought about some rapport between the military and the people, 
the regular army was sufficiently isolated in cantonments to resemble a 
monastic order, isolated often physically as it patrolled disturbed areas of 
our Independence movement, and isolated still more in spirit and mind, as 
it cultivated specialized skills within a subjugated nation of the BA.LLBs. 

However when the British troops left our cantonments, an anticlimax 
set in: Whereas in the olden days, the cantonments were stations which 
i were methodically planned, kept spotlessly clean, and catered for the most 

modern conveniences in services such as water supply and sanitation, today 
the opposite is the case. It has now become common joke, that in a the 20th 
century, if one wishes to see an open drain, or a ‘thunder-box’, the only place 
| he can see them is in some of our Indian cantonments. Even in the first 

I class cantonments like Poona, Mhow, Bangalore, and Secunderabad, where- 

I as the adjacent civilian city area has fully changed to modem water borne 

sanitation, the connected cantonment area still carries on with the ‘dry’ 
§ system of sewage disposal. 



I Similarly, the growth of a modern metropolis consisting of wide 

§ roads, modern houses and spacious lawns in the city area, is a bizzare 

i contrast to the dilapidated condition of houses and parks in the canton- 

| ment area. However, the biggest joke is, that today in our cantonments, 

I there are 3 to 4 times as many civilians residing as army personnel. To 

• take an example, there is hardly a single military man residing today in 

1 the Main and East streets which run through the heart of the famous 

I Poona Cantonment. Similar instances are also prevalent in other big 

l . ■ : ' ; 

i a’- 
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cantonments like Bangalore and Secunderabad. And yet, these towns still 
continue to be called military cantonments, and are governed by the old 
British laws of yester years, and which have long since outlived their pur- 
pose and usefulness, and if anything, they are a hindrance in the blending 
of the military in the main stream of our national cultural life. 

ITS FUTURE 

The conference of Local Self-Government Ministers, conveyed soon 
after Independence by the Central Ministry of Health, while recognising, 
that for reasons connected with the security and health of troops, the 
areas where the latter are quartered should be under the general control of 
the army authorities, recommended, that the Central Government should 
appoint a committee to examine the question of delimiting the areas of 
cantonments and the desirability of amending the Cantonment Act. The 
Committee submitted its report in 196 1. In its opinion it was desirable, 

“that cantonments should in fact maintain, as far as possi- 
ble, in the foreseeable future their original characteristics 
of military stations, considering all the circumstances 
associated with the present state of the country in its poli- 
tical, economic and public health aspects. The maintenance 
of satisfactory conditions of security, discipline and 
health among the troops, which are necessary to efficiency, 
will not admit of taking chances, and the transfer of the 
administration of Cantonment Boards to civil majorities, 
we feel, is fraught with consequences which may prove 
detrimental to the efficiency of the Army, its health and 
morale”. 

As the above report was submitted only four years after Independence, 
certain statements made therein, such as, “the present state of the country 
in its political, economic and public health aspects etc”, is understandable. 
However, since then a lot of water has flown in the cantonment open 
drains, and although 20 years have elapsed, the old regulations still conti- 
nue, although in a modified hotch-potch manner, and in the bargain, the 
general conditions of cantonments have further deteriorated. 

The question naturally arises, whether the cantonments in their 
existing form are at all necessary. The specific question asked is, whether 
they are a necessary element to the natural growth of military institutions 
in the country. The immediate answer appears to be, that being psycho- 
logically tied to the British imperial way of life for over a century, we are 
most reluctant even today to let go some of their old institutions. The 
classic example of this, is the continuation of the JCO rank in a Hindi* 
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speaking Indian army. Leave alone our cantonments, we have not made 
any changes, or hardly any, even in the locations of our Ordnance Depots, 
which still continue to remain in the same stations where they were esta- 
blished during World War II, for fighting a campaign in the Far East. 

CONCLUSION 

The Union Jack has come and gone. Our Constitution 
has changed a dozen of times. Four wars have been 
fought since Independence. Even a satellite has been 
established at Arvi. However, all this has made no 
difference to our beloved and hallowed cantonment, with 
its lal kurti bazzar, the topkhana area, the jarnail sahib 
kothi, and of course, the Mall. How can therefore one 
blames the military attache’s daughter, if she still insists, 
that her home in UK is located in the military area of 
London Cantonment. 
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MAKE UP YOUR MIND- 
COMMANDER 

Lieut Colonel MR Mathews 

INTRODUCTION 

It was in enemy territory, and he was given the task of 
securing the next phase of the Brigade attack. He was a 
senior Battalion Commander, but as I watched him going 
hither and thither, incapable of selecting his next line of 
action, I could not help but deplore that vital “something” 
which was deficient. He did not seem to be able to make 
any decision, and finally, his troops did NOT put in the 
attack. Command and decision making must, of neces- 
sity, go hand in hand. 

COMMAND 

ryi HERE are two elements in Command — the tactical or strategic and 
i the art of leading men. Tactical leadership is a purely military 
matter, but the art of leading men is not confined to the services alone. 
It is an art which is called for in many vocations. Both tactical command 
and the art of leadership are the inseperable requirements of a good com- 
mander. 

TACTICAL COMMAND 

Where tactical command is concerned, the commander must first 
assess the situation correctly and make a clear differentiation between 
established facts and the conjectures which arise out of them, as well as 
those which might occur due to further developments. Next, in order to 
fulfil his aim, he must make a clear appreciation of the courses open to 
him, within the framework of his given resources. Then he must arrive 
at a sound decision based on the essentials, in the shortest possible time. 
Last, but not by any means the least, he must be able to transform his 
decision into action, expressing his orders so clearly to his juniors, in 
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language which they have no difficulty in understanding, so that each and 
every one of them knows exactly what is expected of him and what his 
ontricbution is towards the desired goal. Situations may vary in war and the 
exact course of events can hardly be anticipated, so there can be no set 
doctrine in tactics, but the commander has, as a guide, certain principles 
which remain constant, and others which come into being with the chang- 
ing face of warfare through the years. 


LEADING MEN 


There is no substitute for that intangible quality which we call per- 
sonality — for to quote Hilaire Belloc — “the thing of ultimate effect is 
character not intellect.” Someone has defined leadership as “an art, a 
free and creative activity resting upon character, ability and spiritual 
power”. The ability to lead is not merely technical or physical, it is 
more of the nature of a mental or spiritual ability. It is of special signi- 
ficance in the Armed Forces, where the leader is required to inspire devo- 
tion and an extreme effort physically, mentally and spiritually from the 
men under his command. This entails a high measure of self — discipline, 
independent thinking and responsible action towards a given end, on the 
leader’s part. Leadership, after all, begins from the leader himself. His 
own character, actions and self-discipline are the starting points. 


The leader must have a good knowledge of psychology, especially 
mass psychology and he must thoroughly understand the characteristics of 
troops under his command, especially when they are of different ethnic 
groups, regions or religions. He must know their weaknesses and their 
strengths. He must have the courage to correct as well as to praise, 
while all the time being as human as possible. Above all, he must have 
faith in his men, because without faith there is no successful leadership, 
and he must inspire reciprocal faith and confidence in himself on their 
part, then only will he receive unquestioned and willing obedience to his 
commands, even to the supreme sacrifice. However good other things 
may be, there is one factor without which nobody of troops can be 
successful — there can be no victories without good leaders. Leadership 
then is the most vital factor of all. 


DECISION MAKING 



There are a number of techniques which can assist in the designing 
of the actual decision. One technique is the factor — deduction method 
used in the military appreciation. Another is what is commonly known 
as critical examination and consists of answering a series of questions under 
the headings — “present facts”, “alternatives” and “selections” — seeking 
to establish — “what is achieved”, “what are the alternatives”, and “what 
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are the short or long term answers”. In using this technique the same 
rules on impartiality, completness and logical sequence apply, as they 
apply to the military appreciation. 

Although every decision is in fact a risk-taking judgement, decision 
making in itself is a systematic process which can be reduced to six clearly 
defined elements :- 

(a) Classify the problem 

(b) Define its essential causes 

(c) Specify what the answer must satisfy 

(d) Decide what is right before what is acceptable 

(e) Build up the action to carry the decision through 

(f) Check the decision against the actual course of events 

While these of themselves do not make decisions, they can be used 
as stepping stones to making right and effective decisions. 

The effective decision maker must initially determine the type of 
problem with which he is dealing. He must decide whether it can be 
solved by the application of existing policy or doctrine or Whether any 
variations or innovations are required to be made to attack the problem 
from an entirely new approach. It is a common mistake to use current 
doctrine to problems which arise from new and different situations. Though 
established doctrine does exist to assist in the solving of most problems, 
situations do arise for which there are no guiding principles; problems 
which are new, if not to the army, to the individual himself. 

In approaching the problem itself the very first step the decision 
maker must take is to determine its essential causes, and how to attack 
the root of the problem. The root of a problem is quite often found not 
where the problem itself is most apparent. 

When starting to think about the actual decisions, however, the 
greatest mistake is to begin with the question — "What is acceptable?” To 
start with this question is to run the risk of unwillingly giving away the 
important things and of losing any chance of coming up with an effective — 
let alone a right — decision. The effective decision-maker starts out with 
what is right rather than with what is acceptable, precisely because 
he has to compromise in the end. Some compromises merely limit the 
effectiveness of a decision, while others will completely destroy it. 
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Having decided what his line of action is to be the decision-maker 
must now decide what his decision must Accomplish. He must write out a 
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specification for his decision. These specifications must be positive state- 
ments and expressed in measurable and observable terms. More often 
than not, it is not easy to determine the correct and positive specifications 
for a decision. However, unless they are determined, the decision-marker 
is merely “flying blind”. Not only must he be clear about his positive 
aims, but he must take into account the side effects he wishes to avoid. 
Examples of ineffective decisions due to wrong or incomplete specifications 
abound. 

No decision is complete however, until it has been converted into 
action. If any decision is to be effective, the decision — maker must 
surely think through what action, commitments it requires, what work, 
assignments follow from it and what manpower is available to carry it out. 

Finally, the decision-maker must check the effectiveness of his decision 
against the actual course of events, by seeing it implemented on the ground. 
He must check whether the assumptions on which his decision is based are 
still valid or whether they are becoming obsolete and need to be revised, 
for even the best decision has a high probability of being wrong and even 
the most effective eventually become outdated. 


PRAGMATIC SOLUTIONS 

Army training develops the pragmatic approach to solving problems — 
a solution arrived at by application of time-distilled rules and principles, 
contained in pamphlets and manuals, covering every known military acti- 
vity. Pragmatic solutions based on proven doctrine not only allow for 
quicker decision-making, but have a greater probability of success. A body 
of established doctrine is in itself an excellent thing, enabling problems to 
handled with considerable speed and success. But it is the very excellence 
of our tools for problems — -olving pragmatically, that is our “Achilles heel”, 
for it tends to destroy the ability for original thought, and what is even 
worse, the ability to recognise ,when original thinking is called for. 
Throughout the ages, armies have been prone to apply old rules and old 
principles to new situations with disastrous results. New methods, new 
policies and new principles have to be developed and doctrine kept 
continually up-to-date. 

APPRECIATIONS— PECULIAR TO MILITARY SITUATIONS 




Appreciations are held to be the most effective method of arriving at 
a logical and therefore, correct solution to a tactical problem in the 
Army. The guide lines for an appreciation usually follow rigid staff 
duties from, starting with Ground and Enemy Dispositions, Relative 
Strengths, Time and Space and ending with Plan, and officers are expected 
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to follow them. It is a tidy arrangement no doubt, and helpful to the 
person reading it, but is it the best means by which the officer can sort 
the problem out ? 

DISADVANTAGES OF WRITTEN MILITARY APPRECIATIONS 

The necessity for strict adherence to minor staff duties and the 
sequence of military writing greatly inhibits the flow of thought and 
wastes time and effort. Some flexibility in sequence might be per- 
missible to cater for many factors that are interrelated — the consideration 
of one often leading on to another almost immediately. Some form of 
check list, like an aide-memoire, is certainly desirable, so that no important 
factor can be omitted, but since the main point is surely that the writer 
conveys his thoughts without ambiguity, freedom of expression and the use 
of individual — but intelligible — ’abbreviations if permitted, would help to 
hasten the transfer of thoughts to paper and more correctly convey the 
writer’s reasoning process. 

The mass of detail which is usually required to be given in a normal 
appreciation is another disadvantage. How often those making an 
appreciation are left with the nagging thought — “Have I shown that ALL 
factors have been considered?” And yer, very rarely are two solutions to 
a problem exactly the same, even though the identical factors have been 
considered. Surely some reduction in repetitive details could be permitted, 
especially in the “Attack”, where one of the approaches obviously 
predominates. 

Finally, there is the matter of time. In active operations, officers 
will invariably not have much time to make decisions. This is particularly 
so at unit and sub-unit level. Lengthy, detailed appreciations will 
scarcely be possible at such times. Some modification of our attitude 
towards the writing of appreciations may be considered, if officers are to 
be trained to be able to think quickly through a problem and grasp the 
essentials and make a decision. It is all very well to have "a design for 
battle’, but what happens when things go worng ? At such times, a sound 
decision based on the essentials, must be made quickly and effectively. 

It may be worthwhile to consider that with some experience, an 
officer given accurate information as to the enemy’s deployment on the 
ground, should be able to subconsciously develop the factor of “Ground” 
If then he went through the most likely approaches and considered, at that 
time, along each approach, “Relative Strengths” and "Time and Space”, 
together, he might be able to arrive at the most viable solution in a much 
shorter space of time. At the moment, it takes approximately four hours 
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to mike a written appreciation, whers:yj by this process, it should require 
only forty minutes. ~ 

ADVENTURE TRAINING 

Although opportunities do of course exist for decision-making in 
day-to-day regimental life, still, at the junior officer level, an invaluable 
method of training for quick decision formulating can be achieved by what 
is know as “adventure training”. Too often training which is geared to 
individual and collective professional proficiency, fails to exaggerate the 
grain of junior officers in their ability to give quick and effective decisions 

AS PRACTISED IN FOREIGN ARMIES 

Adventure training was officially introduced into the British Army 
in 1960, and similar schemes are alsq encouraged in the U.S.A. It has 
proved a very viable form of inculcating in the junior officers an ability to 
react quickly to unexpected situations in strange places, developing their 
resourcefulness and endurance. Small bodies of troops are sent out on a 
variety of tasks, involving canoeing, hill climbing, mountaineering and 
sailing in places as far apart as Norway. Kenya, Hong Kong and the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada. All decisions with regard to equipment, 
planning and execution are left to the junior commanders to work out. 
The guiding principle is that the activity planned should stimulate origi- 
nality, inventiveness and. daring and be dependent for success in the over- 
coming of obstacles by a well-conducted and disciplined party acting as a 
team. Any task which requires initiative, determination and imagination 
is encouraged with a view to developing the traits of self-confidence, self- 
controj and on-the-spot decision making in the face of stresses and shocks 
occasioned by unfamiliar surroundings and uncommon requirements. 
Tr aining like this cannot help but contribute to an improvement of positive 
individual qualities, and develop leaders with sober and sound judgement 
formed from their own experience. It is worth emphasis that individual 
qualities can flourish best in an atmosphere of individual freedom. 
Leaders become more discerning and learn to take calculated risks and 
give prompt decisions. 

CONCLUSION 

During world War II it will be remembered. Comman- 
ders were called upon to make on-the-spot deci- 
sions which vitally influenced and completely changed the 
course of operations, causing repercussions for all time. 

Famous examples are Eisenhower at Kasserine Pass in 
February, 1943 ; Montgommeiy at the Battles of Alam 
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Haifa, September, 1943 and El Alamein in October/Noveni- 
ber 1942 ; and Eisenhower again in the Ardennes battle 
of December, 1944. These are only a few instances 
which go to prove how vital and essential effective decision- 
making is and must be in the Army. Unfortunately, in 
cases one too often, junior and senior commanders diplo- 
matically stall decisions under various pretexts like 
waiting for the opportune moment. Invariably these lost 
cases pass on into history of yesterday or even yester- 
years and as a result, “sitting on the fence” has almost 
come to stay with a degree of permanency more than did 
Parkinson’s law and responsibility in every day walks of 
life is shifted right down the line. 


Churchill in writing about the illustrious Duke of Marlborough — the 
soldier who never lost a battle— said about the Duke’s infallible and pro- 
mpt decision-making capacity — “the success of a commander does not rise 
from following rules or models. It consists in an absolutely new com- 
prehension of the dominant facts of the situation at the time and all the 
forces at work”. 


Go firm, therefore, on your line of action, commander, and give a 
prompt decision ! 




HELICOPTER 
FOR AIR OBSERVATION 

Lieut Colon ice BS Ailawaoi 

INTRODUCTION 

Before the Second World War, the gunners, belief in the 
' possibilities of light aircraft flown by artillery officers for 

air observation led to discussions of both ‘auto-gyro’ and 
fixed wing’ aircraft in many countries. During the 
Second World War, a fixed wing light aircraft was exten- 
i sively used for artillery observation, but soon after the 

; war, the idea of using a rotary wing aircraft for such pur- 

i poses was successively tried, and since then a helicopter 

has replaced its counterpart, the fixed wing type, in many 
■ countries. 

It is with this idea that I shall discuss the efficacy of the 
helicopter for an air observation post (Air OP) as against 
the present fixed wing light aircraft. 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 

I N the Royal Artillery, however, the first experimental fixed wing flight 
was formed on 1 Feb 1940 and it blossomed during the war into very 
successful Air OP Squadrons. Their access to rotary wing aircraft 
| dates from the end of 1946 — when a flight of one of the Air OP 

| Squadrons was equipped, for experimental purposes, with an American 

| helicopter, ‘SIKORSKY R-6’. Both the squadron and their School of 

I Artillery reported favourably on the helicopter as an Air OP Vehicle. 

1 British Air OP, thereafter, were partly equipped with their own 

I design — ‘Skeeter AOP 12’— a two-seater helicopter, and at the same time, 

retained their ‘war horse' — the Auster’ in their squadron service. 

I For the subsequent 10 years, till the formation of the British Army 

. | Air Corps on 1 Sept. 1957, hardly any progress was made. On the other 

I hand, various other armies, especially the French and the American, were 
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experimenting to use helicopters for a variety of tactical and logistical 
functions. 

Incidentally in the British Army Air Corps, with the concept of the 
three-tier system, their aim in equipment was to have a balanced family 
of three aircraft — a ‘Unit Light Helicopter’, a ‘formation helicopter and a 
fixed wing Liaison aircraft’ — (to be replaced by a rotary wing aircraft 
SA 330) with their useful loads being 1000 lbs, 2000 lbs and 3000 lbs 
respectively. 

The Air OP falls under the first category, that is, the “Unit Level” 
and since 1965, the British Air OP has been re-equipped with Bell 
Sioux’ — a well proven American three — seater, as its basic helicopter. 
There was a move at hand, to replace it within the next 10 years, with 
a more modern design — an Anglo-French light helicopter — SA 340. 

As described earlier, it is not the UK alone where a helicopter has 
been accepted as an Air OP vehicle. Both France and the USA have 
been the pioneers in this field, while in many other countries, the helicopter 
is being used for observation duties. Starting with the piston-engined 
helicopters, both Fr; nee and the USA have now developed robust 
simple and dependable light helicopters with gas turbine as their motive 
power. To quote a few:- 

Alouette II — A French observation helicopter, built for the army 
and currently in service in many countries. 

OH — 6A — An American observation helicopter, especially built 
for and in service with the US Army. 

Other modem designs in light helicopter series are Hughes-300 
(American), Kawasaki — KH 4 (Japanese) and Helicar — A 104 (Italian). 
These light helicopters at unit level are instantly available to unit com- 
manders for observation, liaison, reconnaissance and a variety of other tasks. 
In fact- — 'you name it, they do it’ — hence they have an edge over their 
“fixed wing” counterpart. 4 

AIR OP IN INDIAN ARTILLERY 

In India, the fate of the Air OP has been closely linked with 
‘economics vis-a-vis operational necessity’. It is only when the operational 
necessity was fully established, that the ‘economics’ gave in. To recount. 
Air OP in the Indian Army came into being on 15 Aug 1947, when No I 
(Independent) Air OP Flight was formed at Lahore with other serving 
Indian officers in the 659 Air OP Squadron RAF, at that time. Later during 
the year. No 2 Air OP Flight was formed at Devalali on 1 Nov 1947. 
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For the subsequent 10 years, when the other armies were experiment- 
ing with helicopter as an Air OP vehicle, in India, the Air OP was merely 
seeking recognition. Both No 1 and No 2 Air OP Flights remained 
equipped with old Austers and functioned as the proving ground for the 
Air OP in Indian Artillery. In 1958, therefore, when the expansion 
programme was undertaken, two additional flights (No 3 and 4) with a 
squadron headquarters were raised with 'Auster IX’ — a fully developed 
fixed wing aircraft for Air OP duties but slightly under-powered. 

After the events of 1962, although a further expansion has taken 
place with a new substitute ‘Krishak Mk IF — another fixed wing type but 
India’s own, there has also been rethinking on the employment of the 
fixed wing aircraft in the mountains, based on the fact that the present 
fixd wing ‘Air OP aircraft with its ‘limited ceiling’, ‘Alg dependence’ and 
‘poor performance at high altitudes’ is well nigh ineffective at those 
heights. Later during 1965, the operations against Pakistan, though 
having enabled the Air OP its rightful recognition, have also confirmed 
that a fixed wing aircraft was not ideally suitable for its functions. 

ROLE AND FUNCTIONS 

I shall now apprise my readers with the role of the Air OP and its 
functions — and then in the light of the design characteristics evaluate 
whether the ‘fixed wing’ or ‘rotary wing’ type of an aircraft is more 
suitable. 

The value of Air OP and its traditional role of ‘Eyes of the 
Artillery’ was duly confirmed during the 1965 operations in Kutch 
and Pakistan. The primary functions of the Air OP being : — 
(a) Observation of fire (b) Reporting information and (c) Oblique 
photography 

All other functions are secondary. A few of these other functions, 
that the Air OP is often called upon to do, namely the battle surveillance 
and battle control including reconnaissance by commanders are so impor- 
tant that these may have to be undertaken in preference to a primary 
function when the conditions so dictate. Though it is the responsibility 
of the flight commander to assess the validity, priority and urgency of a 
request and advise the formation commander accordingly, it must not be 
forgotten that the force commander’s needs will be paramount and so will 
be his decisions. 

HELICOPTER CHARACTERISTICS 

Before I explain the characteristics, it will be pertinent on my part t<? 
briefly explain as to how does the helicopter fly. 
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Propellers and jets achieve their forward reaction ie Thrust, by 
accelerating a mass of air backwards. In like manner, the helicopter’s 
main rotor drives a column of air downwards and so experiences an 
'upward thrust’ — which in ‘hovering flight’ obviously balances the aircraft’s 
weight. In order to climb or descend, the pilot increases or reduces the 
rotor blade’s Pitch and hence the Thrust they produce. (Pitch, incidently, 
is the angle at which the rotor of the helicopter cuts into the air). For 
‘Level flight’ in any direction, with the choice of flying backwards, side- 
ways or forward, the pilot tilts the rotor in that direction, so giving the 
‘thrust’ a desired horizontal component. 

A few words about its very familiar design ! Till very late, most 
of the helicopters were small in size and derived their motive power from 
a piston engine, which drove the main rotor through a shaft. This created 
an immediate complication, in that, the ‘Torque’ reaction tended to spin 
the whole fuselage in the opposite direction to that of rotor — and this 
had to be countered either by having two or more main rotors whose 
torque reactions cancelled out or, more commonly seen these days, by a 
small ‘Tail Rotor’, giving a sideways thrust to cancel out torque reaction. 
Introduction of a ‘tail rotor’ was first tried out successfully by Mr 
Sikorsky, the great helicopter designer and is therefore named Sikorsky 
Configuration and this configuration has since become conventional. 

In the latest designs, the ‘gas turbine’ has replaced the 'piston engine’ 
thereby producing increased power with less vibration but the main rotor 
still remains shaft-driven and so does the ‘torque reaction’. However, 
its rotable characteristics are : — 

VERTICAL FLIGHT 

By far the most important characteristics of the helicopter is its abi- 
lity to take off and land vertically. Experiments have proved that given 
just enough clearance for its rotors, it can land with pin point accuracy- 
and no airfield or airstrip of any sort is required. Therefore, it may be 
a jungle country or a mountainous terrain, unlike the fixed wing aircraft 
its operation remains indepdndent of terrain limitations. In addition to 
the vertical take off and landing (VTOL) it also has the ability to ‘hover’ 
at a given point for any length of time. 

MANOEUVRABILITY 

The helicopter can fly in all directions-forwards, backwards and side- 
ways and in addition can ‘hover’ over a spot for long periods. This gives 
it an edge over the fixed wing aircraft and accounts for its versatility. 
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FLIGHT SAFETY 


One of the helicopter’s most important contributions to flight safety 
is its ability to make safe power off — ‘auto rotational’ landing on to almost 
any type of terrain. Flying or navigating a helicopter presents no 
problem either. Experts in the UK believe that the time to solo on 
a helicopter for a pupil who has never flown any type of aircraft before, 
averages 1 5 hours. This should be quite encouraging to my friends who 
cherish the idea of becoming ‘helicopter pilots’ at some later date. 

I shall not dwell any further on the capabilities and limitations of the 
helicopter which are generally known and described at length in the 
training manuals, but compare a few of these with those of fixed wing 
aircraft in use in the Air OP. 

OTHER MISCELLANEOUS USES OF LIGHT HELICOPTER 

Though primarily for observation role, these helicopters when fitted 
with external panniers, are suitable for casualty evacuation and various 
‘armament packs’ — containing machine guns or grenade launchers, to 
exploit its offensive potential. 

EMPLOYMENT 


In India, with limited availability of IAF aircraft for close air 
reconnaissance by formation commanders and with no 'army air corps’ 
worth its name, there is a greater dependence on the Air OP to perform 
such tasks like maintenance of battle surveillance and acquisition of imme- 
diate information on the conduct of battle, enemy movements and his 
reactions. Such tasks demand an utmost speed of action both on the 
part of the briefing officer and the Air OP Pilot and unless the latter is 
airborne without much loss of time, the sortie may not be useful. There- 
fore, to ensure this speed of action and effective employment, it is desirable 
to locate both the pilots and his aircraft close at hand. But the present 
fixed wing aircraft with its inherent dependence on ALG, limits such action 
for the following reasons : — * 

(a) To meet its flying requirements i.e., to have an ALG of required 
size (minimum 300 yards long and 25 yards wide with an 
additional 10 per cent increase in length for every 1000 feet 
above sea level) and shape; free from obstructions at each end, 
and with good concealed approaches, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult or seldom possible to locate an ALG close to formation 
headquarters/unit when operating in the plains or mountainous 
terrain. 
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Comparative Data 


Characteristics 

Fixed wing 
Aircraft 

Helicopter 

Remarks 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

Take off/Landing 

Dependance 

VTOL 

*Greater skill required 


on ALG* 


due to high landing 
velocities 

Hovering 

Not possible 

Possible* 

*Can totally dispense 
with Helipad when so 
required. 

In-flight Visibility 

Limited 

Good** *Engine in front 

**Forward, Sideways 
and down visibility 

Flight Safety — 

(a) Hazard due to 

Maximum 

Practically *Safe 'Power off’ — 

'Power Failure’ 


Nil* 

Auto-rotational land- 
ing is possible 

(b) Hazard due to Maximum 

Practically *Can always land 

Bad weather 


Nil* 

safely and sit out of 
weather. 

(c) Hazard due to Stalling 

Nil* 

*Lift depends upon 

low speed 

hazard 


Rotor Blade speed 
and not on aircraft 
speed. 

Performance at high 
altitude 

Employment in mo- 

Poor 

Good* 

With Gas turbine 
engine. 

•No dependance on 

untainous terrain 

Limited 

Good* 

ALGs and clear 
approaches (VTOL) 

Seating arrangements Inconvenient 
(during Coniinanders 

Convenient 

reconnaissance) 

Fuel consumption 

Low 

High 


Cost 

Low 

High 
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(b) In operations of fluid nature, the preparation of ALGS where 
required either with unit or engineer assistance is likely to lag 
behind and thus pose a situation whereby the distance between 
the formation head-quarters or unit, having been re-deployed 
ahead, and the ALG in use could so outstretch that no field com- 
munication would be possible, thus rendering an intended sortie 
ineffective for want of control. 

To ensure therefore, that the poilot is briefed on a sortie by the 
briefing officer personally, when so desired for security reasons or when the 
field communications are not dependable and that no time is wasted due to 
the pilot’s movement from an ALG to the formation headquarters/unit for 
such briefing and return to the ALG, the need for an aircraft-free of its 
dependence on an ALG, becomes imperative; hence the requirement for a 
light helicopter in the Air OP. This will afford the following advantage : — 

(a) A helipad, being much smaller in size as against an ALG, will 
be easy to reconnoitre and organise in close proximity to a for- 
mation headquarters/unit and could easily be located within the 
perimeter of a defended area to afford local protection against 
the ground threat. 

(b) The pilot could then remain fully abreast with the tactical 
situation at all times, thus increasing his chances of survival 
during a sortie against possible enemy action. 

(c) Personal briefing will always de possible and the aircraft could 
easily be landed close to a formation headquarters/ unit for such 
purposes, thus reducing the time between the ‘briefing and the 
take off considerably. 

(d) Maintenance of communications will present no problem and 
a sortie could never be abortive for want of control. 

(e) Location of the Air OP will conform to the movement of troops 
on the ground and it will always be at 'back and call’ to the 
commanders for reconnaissance or for any other Air OP tasks. 

(f) Lastly, during flying, the pilot could steady himself in a con- 
venient position and thus be able to carry out an intimate battle 
surveillance over a given zone and perfect his observation of fire. 

CONCLUSION 

Having seen the advantages a helicopter affords as an 
Air OP vehicle and having compared its characteristics — 
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that prove its versatility, I would like to leave ray readers 
with the following thoughts : — 

(a) We have no doubt that in the mountains we shall 
seldom find an ALG while a ‘helipad’ would be 
possible; therefore, a helicopter with its notable 
characteristics of VITOL and HOVERING, is the 
only answer. Agreed its cost is more but against 
an operational necessity this high cost has got to 
be borne. There is no other alternative. 

(b) In the plains, again the helicopter has an edge 
over the fixed wing aircraft — but bearing in mind 
the high cost here we can strike a compromise and 
that is, have ‘Composite Flights’ — each having 
a minimum of two helicopters and remaining 
being the present fixed wing type. 

Before I conclude I may add that the need for air observa- 
tion has long been established and there is no doubt that 
without adequate air observation, the gunners will remain 
handicapped in discharging their functions effectively. It 
is imperative, therefore, that the Air OP should be equipp- 
ed with the type of aircraft that contributes fully to its 
role and functions’ — the answer lies in replacing the 
present fixed wing aircraft with a suitable light helicopter. 



ORGANISATION OF THE INDIAN 
ARMY ON THE EVE OF THE 
OUTBREAK OF TII E FIRST 
WORLD WAR 

SD Dead has 

EVOLUTION OF THE INDIAN ARMY 

rpi HE advent of the British in the Indian subcontinent and the employ- 
» ment of Indians by them, for their own protection, originated the 
Indian Army. The East India Company, which started recruiting 
Indians to serve it, helped to enhance their military capability. The training 
and the drill imparted, the discipline and morale instilled by the British, 
made a world of difference to the Indian soldier. It was an interesting, 
though also a humiliating spectacle, that a troop of Indian soldiers trained 
by the British on European lines, could easily beat another native army not 
trained by the Europeans, That is why most of the Indian rulers, later on, 
tried to employ the Europeans to train their armies. The more efficient 
and improved organisation of the armed forces in India was one act of the 
British that gave stability and cohesion to their empire which weathered 
all storms until the nation became independent. 

The British came to India to trade and gradually acquired many tra- 
ding stations in India. In the beginning, for the protection of their trading 
centres, they enrolled guards, who could be regarded as chowkidars. In 
1668, the East India Company got possession of the island of Bombay. For 
its defence, the East India Company stationed a garrison there, consisting 
of 5 officers, 139 non-commissioned officers and men and 54 Topasses. 1 
These Topasses were half-castes claiming descent from the Portuguese. This 
is the earliest force which can be regarded as the embryo of the Indian Army, 
because at that time, the troops located in Madras and Bengal were negligible 
in number. The Bombay garrison was increased in 1683 when it was sup- 

1. The Army in India and Its Evolution, compiled by the Government of India, Calcutta 
1924, p. 3. 
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plemented by the enrolment of two companies of Rajputs.® Each company 
was composed of 100 men and was commanded by its own Rajput officers. 
This small force could be considered as the first regular native troop of the 
Indian Army. 

In 1708, after the amalgamation of the new Company of Merchants 
and the London Company, three Presidencies, each distinct from the other 
and each absolute within its own limits, were formed : namely Bombay 
Madras and Bengal. Gradually, these Presidencies increased their armies* 
By 1741, the Bombay Army, besides some 700 so-called sepoys, who atten- 
ded on the Civil Servants of the Company in the capacity of peons’ had a 
regular regiment consisting of 26 British Officers, 166 Warrant and Non 
commissioned Officers, 1,276 Rank and File and 27 Followers. 3 

In 1748, the armies were reorganised on the European lines. Each 
Presidency got one company of artillery consisting of 5 British Officers 
(B.Os) and 1 10 other Ranks (o-Rs). 4 A Commander-in-Chief was appoin- 
ted as the head of all the three Presidency armies. The first appointment 
was given to Major Stingeer Lawrence, ‘the father of the Indian Army’ 

who took various steps to improve the organisation of the Indian 
Army. 


Shortly before the battle of Plassey, Clive reorganised the Indian 
troops by giving them the shape of regular battalions. These battalions 
were commanded by the British Officers and were equipped on the Euro- 
pean lines. The first battalion organised on these lines was known as the 
‘Lai Pultan’ and was composed of 3 British Officers, several British Non 

commissioned Officers, 42 Indian Officers and 820 Indian rank and file.® 

The battalion was divided into ten companies. Gradually many more 
battalions were raised on this pattern. Clive also introduced the British 
Officers into the Indian Units. 

In 1796, some changes were made in the Indian Army. The number 

of the British Officers in each unit was increased, the Artillery battalions 

were created, and the double battalion regiments were formed. But some 
of the alterations were found defective. The battalions were linked only 
m theory and had no mutual interdependence or common bond of interest. 
The control of the Regimental Commanders was excessive, which made it 
difficult to administer battalions. The increased number of the British 
Officers m units diminished the authority and dignity of the Indian 
Army and ultimately resulted in the Mutiny of 1857. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Fortesqne, J.W., A History of the British Army (Vol 2) London 1899 « 177 
gg Army in India and its Evolution, op. dt/plj ’ ' P * 172 * 

The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit„ p, 10. 
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In 1824, the Indian Infantry regiments, which had been formed by 
linking two battalions, were broken up again into single battalion regi- 
ments. In the same year, the number of the Cavalry regiments was 
increased, partly by using regular regiments and partly by raising 
irregular troops. The irregular regiments were raised on the Silladar 
system. Under this system, the individual soldier supplied and maintained 
his horse, clothing, equipment and arms (other than rifle), receiving in 
return a higher rate of pay than the non-silladar soldier, whose needs were 
furnished by the Government. 

In course of time, the East India Company acquired more territories 
and for their protection, it increased the strength of the Indian Army. 
In 1861, as the result of the Mutiny, the Government disbanded some of 
the Cavalry and Infantry units and many others were amalgamated. 8 The 
Artillery units, with the exception of four Mountain Batteries, Irregular 
Force (the Punjab Frontier Force) and Native batteries in Bombay, were 
abolished. 7 In the same year, the Staff Corps were introduced in all 
the three Presidencies. Prior to this, whenever the officers of the regi- 
mental cadres went on extra-regimental duties, the regimental establish- 
ment found it difficult to carry on the work. The institution of the Staff 
Corps removed this defect. It established a corps of officers in each 
Presidency of sufficient strength to ensure the smooth working of regi- 
mental establishments in absence of their officers. Certain steps were 
also taken to remove the disparity of promotions of the officers of the 
different regiments.: ; ' 

In 1886, the Indian Infantary regiments were linked in many groups. 
Each group consisted of two or three battalions and was given a perma- 
nent regimental centre, where one of the battalions of the group was 
always stationed. A soldier of one battalion was made liable to serve in 
other battalions of the group. In the same year, a reserve force was 
created for the first time in the Indian Army. 

In 1895, the separate Presidency Armies were abolished and the 
unified Indian Army was divided into the four commands, viz., “Punjab, 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, each under a Lieutenant-General who was 
responsible for the administration as well as for the training of troops in 
his command”. 8 These commands were divided into many 1st and 2nd 
class Districts. 

In 1902, Lord Kitchener was appointed as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army. He carried out many important changes to improve 

6. Das, S.T., Indian Military : Its History and Development, New Delhi, 1969, p. 90. 

7. Ibid. ' . ' 

8. Government of India, Reoort, Army in India Committee, Part III, p. I. 
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the organisation of the Indian Army. He abolished the Indian Staff 
Corps and from that time onwards all officers belonged to a single corps— 
the Indian Army. He also abolished the Madras Command in 1904 and 
the army was divided into three commands —Northern, Eastern and 
Western. 9 10 * 

On the recommendation of Lord Kitchener certain administrative 
powers were given to the divisional commanders to ensure the quick 
disposal of routine matters. But the retention of similar powers by the 
Lieutenant-General of Commands created confusion and delayed the 
business. In 1907, therefore, the command system was abolished and 
“India was divided into two armies — Northern and Southern — each under 
a general officer, who was charged with command, inspection and training, 
but was not accorded any administrative responsibility”. 30 These armies 
were divided into nine divisions and these divisions were directly under 

the Army Headquarter for administrative purposes. It was intended that 
each division would include one or more definite formations together 
with the garrison troops necessary for the internal security of that area 
in war. But as the reorganisation involved considerable extra expenditure 
it could not be completed by 1 9 1 4. 

By 1914, only seven divisions out of nine were ready for immediate 
mobilisation. The whole army was divided into two groups — Field Army 
and Internal Security Troops. The former consisted of Army Troops 
nine divisions and eight cavalry brigades. 33 The latter consisted of three 
independent frontier brigades and those troops which were allotted to 
prevent internal uprising. 

: ; THE INDIAN ARMY BEFORE THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE FIRST world war 

High Command 



slM 


In 1914, India being a part of the British Empire, the British Govern- 
ment had a special responsibility and authority in regard to the military ad- 
mimstration m India. The Secretary of State as one of the Minister of the 
British Government had the responsibility for all Indian matters. 

The Srcretary of State’s main adviser on Indian military affairs was the 
Secretary in the Military Department of India. 12 Beside this a retired offi- 


9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

Ji‘ n rmy in and Its Evolution, op. cit., n. 30. 

12 Sec° r i’ p ™ y India Committee > op, cit.. Part I, 
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cer of high rank of the Indian Army was a member of the Council of the 
Secretary of State. He advised the Secretary of State in the Council, when- 
ever it took up matters pertaining to the Indian Army. 

The Viceroy, being the head of the administrative machinery, exercised 
the same control on the administration of the Indian Army as he exercised 
in respect of the other Government departments. There was an Army 
Department which dealt with the new proposals, relating to the Indian 
Army, which required the decision of the Government of India. It was 
headed by the Army Member of the Viceroy’s Council. The Secretary of 
the department was an army officer, of the rank of Major-General , 13 to 
assist the Army Member. 

The military head of the Indian Army was the Commander-in-Chief, 
He was also the Army Member of the Viceroy’s Council . 14 The Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India was responsible for the administration of the Indian 
Army, the promotion and execution of the military policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, the maintenance of every branch, combatant and non-com- 
batant of the army and supreme direction of any military operations based 
upon India . 15 The Commander-in-Chief had the Military Secretary on his 
personal staff to assist him . 16 


For the assistance of the Commander-in-Chief in his duties there was 
the Army Headquarters composed of the three Principal Staff Officers — the 
Chief of the General Staff the Adjutant General and the Quartermaster- 
General; and heads of the other minor departments, which were not direct- 
ly under the Principal Staff Officers . 17 These heads of the minor depart- 
ments were the Director-General of Ordinance, the Director-General of 
Military Works and the Director of Medical Services. They were directly 
under the Commander-in-Chief. 


The Chief of the General Staff, headed the General Staff Branch which 
dealt with military policy, plans of operations for the defence of India, the 
organisation and distribution of the army for internal security and external 
defence in accordance with the policy of government, the collection and 
distribution of intelligence, the supervision of the training of the army, 
war regulations, the education of soldiers and the intercommunication 
services. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch was responsible for all matters related 
to the raising, organising and maintenance of the military force, discipline, 

13. The Army India and Its Eovultion, opcit. p. 54., 

14. Report Army in India Committee, op. cit., Part t, Sec. 11, p. 6. 

15. Ibid., Part II, Sec. I, p. 6. 

16. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit, p. 58. 

17. Ibid. 
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military and internal law, tlie welfare of soldiers, personal and ceremonial 
matters, prisoners of war, pay and pension questions, recruiting, mobilisa- 
tion and demobilisation. 

The quartermaster-General’s Branch was concerned with the specifica- 
tion, provision, inspection, maintenance and issue of supplies, i.e., food, 
forage, fuel, clothing, armaments, ammunition, equipment, general stores 
and material, and reserves of those articles, transportation, movement and 
quartering of troops, military farms, military works, the remount and 
veterinary services, cantonment administration and regimental institutes. 

DIFFERENT ARMS AND SERVICES 

The Indian Army consisted of two branches — -Combatant and Non- 
combatant. The Combatant branch consisted of the Infantry (including 
the Pioneers), Artillery, Cavalry, Sappers and Miners and Signals, The Non- 
Combatant branch consisted of the Supply and Transport Corps, Indian 
Medical Service, Ordnance Services, Remount Services and Veterinary Ser- 
vices. The strength of the combatant troops of the Indian Army, on August 
1, 1914 was 155,423 men. 18 

THE INDIAN INFANTRY (INCLUDING THE PIONEERS) 

At the outbreak of the First World War, the Indian Army had 1 18 
regiments 19 of the Infantry and Pioneers. Each regiment had one batta- 
lion, excepting the 39th Garhwal Rifles and ten Gurkha regiments, which 
consisted of two battalions each. The single battalion regiments were 
chained together in group of two to three units. 20 Each group had a per- 
manent regimental centre, where one of the battalions was always located. 
A soldier of one battalion was liable to serve in any other battalion of the 
group. During emergency, the regimental centre was employed to reinforce 
the other units of the group. 

Practically these linked battalions were independent of each other. 
Whenever they proceeded on service, each of them left a self-contained de- 
pot, comprising one or two British Officers (B.Os), some administrative and 
clerical staff, recruits, sick-men and other surplus to war establishment. 21 
Each depot was responsible for enrolment and training of its new recruits. 
It also maintained the records of its battalion. 

The Pioneers were those infantry battalions which were specially 

18. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op cil., p. 219. 

19. Government of India. Indian Army List, October 1914, dp. 469-605. 

20. Ibid., pp. 469-605. F 

21. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit., pp. 99- 100. 
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trained for road repairing and making and digging trenches. They accompa- 
nied the infantry battalions. The compositions of the Pioneer battalions 
and the Infantry battalions were similar. 


Battalion 


A battalion was commanded by a Colonel or Lieutenant Colonel. 22 
Each battalion had as its Second in Command a Lieutenant Colonel or a 
Major. In 1914, the strengths of battalions were of five different num- 
bers, varying between 600 and 912. 23 But most of the battalions had the 
following establishment : 


British Officers (B.Os.) 

Indian Officers (LOs.) 

Indian Other Ranks (LO.Rs.) 


14 ) 

16) 

896) 


This establishment consisted of the Commandant, Adjutant and Quar- 
termaster and Eight Companies. 24 A maxim gun section was also included 
in the battalions of field army. 25 For the purpose of training, two compa- 
nies were linked together and known as double company. Thus a battalion 
consisted of four double companies. 


Double Company 


Each double company was commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel or a 
Major or a Captain. 26 Each double company commander was assisted by 
the double company officers. 


COMPANY 


In 1907, a company was commanded by a Subadar, an Indian 
Officer. 27 It appears that no change on this score had been made before 
1914 and Subadars remained the commanders of companies. 


The Indian Cavalry 


In 1914, the Indian Army had 39 regiments 28 of Cavalry, besides 
the Bodyguards of His Excellency the Governor-General. On the 1st 
August, the Indian Cavalry consisted of 560 British Officers and 24,476 
other ranks. 29 There were two types of Cavalry regiments — Non-Siiladar 
and Silladar. 


22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 

29. 


Indian Army List, Op. cit, pp. 459-605 

The Army in Indie and Its Evolution, op. cit, p. 102. 

Indian Army List, op. cit., pp. 469-605. 

The Army in Tndia and Its Evolution, op. cit., op. cit., p, 102, 

Indian Army List, op. cit., pp, 4o9-605. 

Coilen, E., The Indian Army. A Sketch of Its History and Organisation, London, 
1907, p. 50, 

The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit., p. 91. 

Ibid., p. 219. 
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The Non-Silladar Regiments 

In the non-Silladar Cavalry regiments the needs of soldiers were 
supplied by the Government. Three of the 39 regiments of the Indian 
cavalry were organised on the non-silladar system. They were the 26th 
King George’s Own Light Cavalry, the 27th Light Cavalry and 28th 
Light Cavalry. 30 

The Silladar Regiments 

The remaining 36 regiments of the Indian Cavalry were organised 
on the silladar system. As mentioned earlier, under this system, the 
individual soldiers supplied and maintained his horse, clothing, equipment 
and anus (other than rifle), receiving in return a higher rate of pay than 
the non-silladar soldiers. The more wealthy and influentian sill adars were 
also allowed to enlist fellow countrymen, who were too poor to provide 
their own horses and epuipment. The men who were so enlisted were 
known as Bargirs and were equipped and maintained at the expense of 
their more fortunate patrons, who in turn drew a recognised proportion of 
the pay of their Bargirs. 31 

Before the war, the colonel commanding an Ihdian Cavalry regiment 
used to receive an annual grant of money from the India overnment in 
a lump sum of rupees to maintain the regiment. The Sower (soldier) paid 
for his horse and equipment and on his discharge from • the regiment, his 
assami, as it was called, was valued and a lump sum was paid to the 
soldier. 32 His horse and equipment remained with the regiment. 

The powers of the Colonel commanding a regiment were immense. 
He was free to buy horses and rations for his men. He would decide 
from where in all India his men would be recruited and he could actually 
decide how he would arm his regiment. He would say whether they 
were to be lancers or light or heavy cavalry. 33 

Regiment (Both Silladar And Non-Silladar) 

The sanctioned strength of each regiment was 14 British Officers 
and 620 Indian Ranks. 34 Each regiment consisted of four squadrom of 
identical composition, each of which had to furnish a proportion of speci- 
alists when required. 36 Each regiment was Commanded by a Lieutenant 


30. Ibid., p. 91. 

31. Ibid., p. 92. 

32. Guest, F., The Indian Cavalryman, London, 1995, p. 90. 

33. Ibid, 

34. The Army in India and ItsEvolution, op. cit., p. 234. 

35. Ibid., p. 97. 
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Colonel who had as Second-m-Command, either a Lieutenant Colonel or a 
Major. 

Squadron 

A squadron was commanded by an officer of the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel or a major or a Captain. 36 As each regiment consisted of four 
squadrons of identical composition, the strength of each squadron would 
work out to three or four British Officers and 155 Indian Other Ranks. 

The Inman Artillery 

The strength of the Indian Artillery on August 1914 was 4, 160 
men which included 67 British Officers. 37 The Indian Artillery had 12 
Batteries 38 of Mountain Artillery. Beside these 12 batteries, the Indian 
Artillery had one corps of the Indian Coast Artillery consisting of 379 
Indian ranks. 30 The unit was immobile and was meant to defend the 


Battery 

A Mountain battery had six 10-pounder guns. 40 The sanctioned 
strength of a battery was 328 men, which included five British Officers 
and 323 Indian ranks. 41 As the establishments of Horse, Field, Heavy, 
Mountain and Garrison batteries were similar, 42 it appears that a Mountain 
battery like a Field battery was commanded by a Major, who had a 
battery stall consisting of a second-in-command (captain), a Serjeant- 
Major, a Quartermaster Serjeant, Signallers, Trumpeters etc. 43 But these 
men did not form a separate permanent battery headquarters. 

Section 

A battery was composed of three sections. The establishment of a 
battery was the sum total of the establishments of its three sections. 44 
Therefore, it appears that the strength of a section was one or two British 
Officers and 107 or 108 Indian Ranks. Each section had two guns (10- 
prs.) with limbers and four ammunition wagons. 41 A Section was 
commanded by a subaltern. 46 


36. Indian Army List, p. 405-448. 

37. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit, p, 219. 

38. M.D., H.S., Summry Army in India, p, 2. 

39. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit., 231 

40. Ibid., p, 69. 

41. Ibid., p.231. 

42. Ibid., p. 70. 

43. Ibid., p. 71. 

44. Ibid. 

45. M.D., H.S., Proceedings, Advisory Council, Vol. 2, Annexure B, p. 1. 

46. Ibid. 
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Sub-Section 

A section of a battery was composed of two sub-sections. 47 A sub- 
section was the smallest self-contained tactical unit. A sub-section consis- 
ted of a gun with limber, and two ammunition wagons. 48 To carry its gun 
and two ammunition wagons, a sub-section had three- 6-horsed teams. The 
strength of the personnel of the sub-section was decided by the number 
of gunners required to work the gun, and by the number of drivers 
required to manage the teams. 49 Besides, a sub-section had a few more 
men, who were required for the twoGeneral Service wagons allotted to 
flanking sub-sections, for battery stores, for battery staff and as spares. 

The Sappers and Miners were responsible for engineering work. 
The actual strength of the Sappers and Miners, on August 1, was 67 
British Officers, 159 British other ranks and 4,792 Indian ranks. In 
1914, there were three corps of Sappers and Miners; namely, the 1st 
King George’s Own Sappers and Miners the 2nd Queen Victoria’s Own 
Sappers and Miners and the 3rd Sappers and Miners. Each of these 
corps was commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel, who was assisted by two 
Majors. 

Each of these corps had Headquarters and three Depot Companies, 
Field Companies, Printing Section, Bridging Train Section and Photo-Litho 
Section. Some of them also maintained Railway Companies and Defence 
Light Sections. 

I 

Headquarters And Depot Companies 

f The sanctioned strength of the Headquarters and three Depot Com- 

panies was six British Officers, Eight British Other Ranks and 186 Indian 

Ranks. 41 The Headquarters staff consisted of four British Officers; a Quar- 
termaster and two officers taken from the Depot Companies. 52 

Field Company 



The Army in India and Its Evolution, op 
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Railway Company 

This unit was meant to deal with railway work. i.e. repairing engines 
and railway lines etc. The sanctioned strength of a Railway Company was 
three British Officers and British Other Ranks and 196 Indian Ranks. 64 

Bridging Train Section 

This section was meant to make float ing bridges on rivers, canals etc. 
The sanctioned strength, in 1914, was 10 Indian Banks. 55 

Printing Section 

This section dealt with the printing work of the corps. In 1914, its 
sanctioned strength was two British Other Ranks and four Indian other 
Ranks. 56 

Photo-Litho Section 

Each Photo-Litho section was composed of two British Officers and 
four Indian Ranks. 57 This section was responsible for photography and 
lithography work. 

Defence Light Section 

Each Defence Light Section consisted of one British Officers, 13 
British Other Ranks, 249 Indian Ranks and seven followers. 58 This section 
was meant for making lighting arrangements. 

THE SIGNAL SERVICES 

In 1914, there were four divisional signal companies and one wireless 
section. 69 These were affiliated to the Sappers and Miners but formed a 
separate part. For administrative purposes, they were independent of the 
Sappers and Miners. The strength of the Indian Signal Service, on the 1st 
August 1914 was 22 British Officers, 207 British Other Ranks and 375 
Indian Ranks. 60 

Divisional And Wireless Signal Company 

Each Divisional Signal Company consisted of five British Officers, 44 

54. Ibid. 

55. Ibid, 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. 

58. Ibid., p. 233, 

59. Ibid., p. 109. 

60. Ibid., p.219. 
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British Other Ranks and 88 Indian Ranks and II followers. 61 The Wire- 
less Signal Company consisted of one British Officer and 10 British Other 
Ranks. 62 These companies were commanded by a Major or a Captain. 
On the outbreak of war, it was found that some more companies had to be 
raised to meet the war requirement. For this purpose a Signal Service 
Depot was formed, to train new recruits, at Kirkee, in October 1914. 
During the war many more units were raised. 


The Telegraphs in India were managed by the Telegraph Branch of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, assisted by 600 military telegraph 
operators and 100 Wireless operators, 63 who were attached from the British 
Units in India. 


THE SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT CORPS 


The Supply and Transport Corps, in 1914, was administered by the 
Quartermaster-General and was one of the principal services included in 
the Quartermaster-General’s charge, 


The Supply Branch 


This Branch was responsible for rations for the Indian troops in cer- 
tain localities, grain and fodder for army animals (excluding the animals of 
Silladar Cavalry Regiments); fuel for the Indian troops, bedding and cer- 
tain articles of clothings for troops and hospitals and miscellaneous supp- 
lies, such as cooking utensils, lamps, basins etc. In 19 1 4, the total strength 
of this branch was 3,858 men including the followers. 64 


In 1914, at each of the principal cantonments in which the British 
troops were stationed, there was a supply depot in charge of an officer of 
the supply and Transport Corps, and there were smaller depots at out-sta- 
tions where there were the British detachments. The reserves of food and 
clothing were held separately in nine reserve depots at the Headquarters of 
the divisions. A store officer was posted at Cawnpore (now Kanpur), who 
purchased textiles, boots and other leather goods from local firms. The 
purchases of other things were made by the Station Commander of the 
General Officer Commanding of the division. 


Transport Branch 


Before the war, this branch had only animals and no mechanical 
vehicles. The strength of this branch in 1914 was 19,914 men including 


61. 

62. 
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followers. 83 The transport branch had two main divisions — wheeled tran- 
sport and pack transport. This service was meant to convey the stores 
and luggage of military forces operating in the fields. 

(i) Wheeled Transport : 88 

(a) Mules ... 4 Cavalry Brigade Corps 

3 Cavalry Brigade Cadres 

(b) Bullocks ... 72 half troops of an 

aggregate strength of 
3, 642 bullocks 

(ii) Pack Tsansport : 

(a) Mules ... 17 Pack Corps 

... 15 Pack Cadres 

(b) Camels ... 8 Silladar Camel Corps. 

... 4 Grantee Camel Corps. 

Inaddition to these, a certain amount of local mule transport was 
also maintained on an unorganised basis in certain Divisions and Brigades. 

THE ORDNANCE SERVICE 

The Ordnance Department was under the charge of the Directors 
General of Ordnance. This department consisted of three sections — the 
factory section, the stores section and the inspection section. Each section 
was placed under the control of a Director. The responsibility of this de- 
partment was to supply the army munitions of war, such as small arms, 
guns, amunition and other equipment of technical military character. 

Before the war, there were seven main arsenals and seven factories, 
together with four or five small depots. 87 The seven main arsenals 
were responsible- for the supply to the divisions allotted to them. The 
Ordnance Officer in charge of an aisenal was attached to the divisional 
staff with the designation of the Assistant Director of Ordnance Services. 
His function was to coordinate the ordnance supply with the demand of 
the division. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 
In 1914, the Indian Medical Service was administered by the Director 

65. Ibid., p. 131. 

66. Ibid., p.130. The corps were thore units which were maintained in peace time at 
full war strength, while the cadres were those units which were maintained in the form 
of a nucleus capable of fairly rapid expansion to full strength on mobilization. 

67. Ibid,, p. 139. 
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of Medical Services in India. The Indian Service had two main corps- 
Army Hospital Corps and Army Bearer Corps. Both the corps had 
specific duties. The former treated patients while the latter carried 
patients to hospitals. 

The regimental hospitals were not self-contained and were 
not dieted institutions. 68 The staff of the hospital consisted of a 
medical officer, a sub-assistant surgeon, ward orderlies who were drawn 
from the combatant personnel of the regiment, and a few followers, such 
as bhistis, cooks and sweepers. 69 The patient brought his own bedding and 
clothing and generally subsisted on his own rations. Fans were generally 
not provided. On the whole, those hospitals were not properly equipped. 

THE REMOUNT AND VETERINARY SERVICES 





The Remount Services 

This was administered by the Director-General of the Remount De- 
partment, who was assisted by a Staff Veterinary Officer and his 
personal Assistant. Besides, there were 1 7 Superintendent, two Assis- 
tant Superintendents and nine Veterinary Officers, 70 before the war. 
This department was meant for purchasing, rearing and issuing remounts to 
the British Cavalry, artillery and the three non-silladar ragiments of the 
Indian Army, and the supervision of horse, mule and donkey breading in 
certain selected areas. 

The Veterinary Services : 

Before the war, the Army Veterinary Service chiefly took the care of 
animals of the British units. The responsibility of the Veterinary care of 
animals of the Indian Army lay with the units. Each unit was responsible 
for the care of its own animals. In case of emergency, the Army Veterinary 
Service was called upon to look after animals of the Indian units. 

This department was administered by the Director of Veterinary Ser- 
vices. He was assisted by the Deputy Assistant Director. India was divi- 
ded into three circles— Northern, Central and Southern. Each circle was in 
charge of an Inepecting Veterinany officer. A veterinary assistant of an 
Indian unit belonged to that particular unit. 

THE AUXILIARY FORCE 

Volunteers 

In 1914 there were some volunteer regiments. They consisted of 
Europeans only. They were employed to relieve the regular regiments of 
their ordinary routine work but it was limited to local boundaries.. 71 Each 

68. In regimental hospitals there was no fooding arrangement for patients. 

69. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit., p. 121. 
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Volunteer Regiment was given an adjutant from a regular regiment 72 The 
Volunteers were not properly trained. 

Reserves 

On July 1, 1914 the strength of the Reserve Force of the Indian 
Army was 33,677 men. 73 These were distributed in the following 


manner 


The Indian Artillery 74 
The Indian Cavalry 
Sappers and Miners 
The Indian Infantry 


928 men 
1546 men 
1158 men 
30,045 


There were only some 40 officers, 75 in the Reserve Force, before the 
war. They were divided into two branches Cavalry and Infantry. 

The men of the Reserve Force were called up annually for training. 
They were trained with contemporary weapons. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS 

The Imperial Service Troops consisted of the military forces raised and 
maintained by the rulers of the different Indian States. These rulers had 
often lent their forces to the British Indian Government to assist them in 
different wars. The Indian Government in 1889 decided to earmark a por- 
tion of troops of states for the defence of the motherland and to fight ai- 
ongwith the Indian Army troops. 70 The principales underlying the scheme 
were that the maintenance of these forces would be on an entirely volun- 
tary basis, and that these troops would be officered by the Indians. The 
Government of India had provided only a staff of the British officers, ter- 
med as the ‘Military Advisers and Assistant Military Advisers’ to assist and 
advise the Imperial Service Troops in organisation and training. The head 
of this staff was the ‘Military Adviser-in-Chief of the Government of India, 
a senior military officer. 

In 1914, before the war, 29 States 78 maintained the Imperial Service 
Troops. The total strength of all ranks was as follows: 7 * 


Cavalry 

Infantry 

Artillery 


7,673 

10,298 

373 


72. Ibid. 

73. M.D., H.S., Summary, Army in India, p. 4. 

74. Ibid. 

75. Report. Army in India Committee, op. cit., Part VIII, p, 81. 

76. British Paramountacy and Indian Renaissance, Part I, Bombay, 1963, p. 969. 
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Sappers ... 741 

Signals ... 34 

Camel Corps ... 673 

Transport Corps. ... 2,723 


22,479 


The organisation of troops of different Stales differed greatly. In In- 
fantry, the platoon and company system existed in a few States only. 80 The 
cavalry too was not organised on any uniform basis. The strengths of units 
of different states differed. The working strength of each unit of Sappers 
was two-thirds of that of a regular unit. 81 

The efficiency of troops differed from State to State. Some of them 
were better trained while others were poorly trained. Their peace and war 
establishments differed from those of corresponding units of the Indian 
Army. 

DEFECTS OF THE INDIAN ARMY 

The organisation, training and equipment of the Indian Army were 
defective in many ways. Before the First World War, though many schemes 
were considered for the improvement of the Indian Army, yet they were 
not fully implemented. 

Lord Kitchener’s scheme had intended that each divisional area 
would include one or more definite war formations together with the gar- 
rison troops necessary for internal secuiity, of the area. But as it involved 
the wholesale readjustment of accommodation which required a large ex- 
penditure, it was never completed. The troops allotted for internal secu- 
rity were, in many cases, stationed outside their respective areas. 82 These 
troops could not easily be concentrated at one place for training. The 
result was that the troops could not be given adequate and continuous 
training. 

The elimination of administrative responsibilities from the higher 
command of armies imposed an additional burden on Army Headquarters, 
where the administrative machine was clogged by a mass of minor de- 
tail. 81 The direct dealing of Army Headquarters with the divisions, for 
administrative matters, led to delays in the routine work. 

The Divisional Commanders were overwhelmed by large adminis- 
trative responsibilities imposed on them and their staffs were insufficient to 

80. M.D., H.S., Report. Imperial Service Troops., p. 13. 

81. Ibid., p. 14. 

82. Report. Army in India Committee, op. cit., p. 1. 

83. Ibid., p. 2. 
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meet the immediate requirements of administration or to provide for conti- 
nuity on mobilization. 84 Therefore they were unable to devote sufficient 
attention to their primary duty, viz., the training of troops for war. 

The composition of the divisions was not adequate. Two of the 
nine divisions had no Mountain Artillery Brigades. The divisions did not 
contain adequate number of ■' , : had only 

two companies of Sappers and Miners but war experience showed that at 
least three companies were required. 85 

The Indian Infantry battalions were linked in groups but in fact they 
were independent of each other. Each of them left behind its own depot 
composed of one or two British Officers, some administrative and clerica’ 
staff, recruits and sick men and others, surplus to the war establishment. 8 «1 

Each depot enrolled and maintained its own recruits and maintained 
the records of its battalion. This meant that many trained officers and 
soldiers were unable to go on field service. As each depot trained its own 
recruits by its own officers, uniformity in training could not be achieved. 
The standard of training and efficiency differed from one depot to another. 
The strength of each battalion was not the same. The strength of Indian 
Ranks ranged between 600 to 912. On distribution of the battalions to 
the different theatres and on mobilization, this had to be kept in mind. 

In 1914, there were 36 Silladar regiments and only three non-silladar 
regiments. The silladar system had many drawbacks. The main draw- 
back was lack of standardization. Every commandant won at liberty to fix his 
own pattern of equipment other than fire arms and the stamp of the animal. 
Upto a large extent the standard of efficiency of unit depended on the busi- 
ness capacity of the Commanding Officer, which was not always on par 
with his soldierly qualifications. 87 In this system, as every soldier had to 
pay for his horse at the time of enlistment, it was difficult to procure large 
number of reinforcements. The silladar regiments were responsible for 
their pastures and breeding of the horses. The soldiers, therefore, had to 
devote a lot of time in the execution of these jobs. 88 

The Indian Artillery consisted of only Mountain batteries and one 
corps of coast artillery. It had no field, horse or heavy artillery. The 
batteries had only one type of guns viz., 10 pounder. They had no howit- 
zers in 1914, hence lacked a very important weapon of war. 

The sanctioned strength of a Sapper and Miner Company was not 
sufficient. 80 The Headquarters of a Sapper and Miner Company was much 

84. Ibid., p. 2. 

85. Ibid., p. 28. 

86. The Army in India and Its Evolution, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

87. M.D., H.S., Proceedings, Advisory Council, VoL I, p. 8. 

88. Ibid., p. 19. 

89. Report, Army in India Committee, op. cit., Part IV., Sec. IV., p. 28. 
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more understaffed for the work they had to perform. 90 This led to delays, 
There was also no well organised electrical and mechanical services. 91 
During the war its necessity was badly felt, specially on the lines of com- 
munication. 

The Indian Signal Service was also not well organised. There were 
only four divisional companies and one wireless section. The total strength 
was only 604 men including British Officers before the war. This number 
of men was quite insufficient to carry out its work. 

Before the war, the supply service was not responsible for the ration 
of the Indian troops, excepting in certain cases. The transport branch had 
only animals. It had no mechanical transport service. This hampered 
the mobility of the army. 

The strength of the Reserve Force was again insufficient. The Arti- 
llery, Cavalry and Sappers and Miners branches had only a small number 
of men. It appears from the figures of the Reserve Force that the Signal 
Branch had no reserves. The officers in the Reserve Force were only 40. 
They belonged either to the Infantry or Cavalry. 92 The other branches 
had no officers in the reserve force. 

The Imperial Service Troops were not organised on a uniform basis. 
The company system had not been introduced throughout in the Infantry. 93 
The units were not of one size This was the case in every branch. Many 
ruliug princes maintained small units, and it was difficult to amalgamate 
them to form a battalion of infantry or brigade of cavalry as their training 
differed within the units as also in respect of the Indian Army. There 
was also not system of reserves for Imperial Service Troops. 04 

The soldiers of the Indian Army lacked proper training methods and 
techniques of warfare in differing geographical conditions. Probably they 
were also not aware of the effects on weapons of different temperatures, 
heights etc. 

Thus, in 19 14, uot only the organisation of the Indian Army was 
defective, but the training of officers and men was also not adequate. It 
also lacked weapons which were already used by the European armies. 

It was with this kind of organisation, in-built deficiencies and in- 
sufficient training and equipment that the Indian Army was ordered to fight 
for the Allied cause in World War 1. 

90. M.D., H.S., Report, Sapper and Miner Organization, p. 11. 

91. Ibid., p. 13. 

92. Report, Army in India Committee, op. cit., Part VIII, p. 85. 

93. M.D., H.S., Report. Imperial Service Troops, p. 13. 

94. Ibid.* 
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History of the World war 
by BH Liddell Hart 

(Published by Cassel, London, 1970 pp 635, Price, £ 4. 0 

T HIS book is an evolution of “The Real War 1914-19! 8”, first 
published in 1930, through its enlarged edition, published in 1934 as 
“A History of the World War 1914-1918.” It has been published as 
the companion volume to the author’s “History of the Second World War”, 
also published in 1970. 

Liddell Hart is a great name in military thinking and writing. “A 
History of the World War, 1914-18” has long been recognised as classic of 
military history and a model to the military historians. This one-volume 
history of the first World War has given a critical account of the great War, 
including its genesis and epilogue. 

The book contains as many as 26 maps and an excellent bibliography. 
Every reader interested in the history of the first World War will find this 
edition illuminating and stimulating. 

B.C. 


To Lose a battle ; France 1940 
by Alistair Horne 

Published by Macmillan, London, 1969) pp 555, Price 63s 

A LTHOUGH a number of countries, which took part in the Second 
/\ World War as belligerents, have published official histories of this 
greatest of human tragedies, the value of unofficial histories has not 
become less thereby. A lot of official and unofficial researches carried out 
in Germany, France, Holland, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, U.S.A. and 
the Commonwealth countries and the efforts of the “International Committee 
on the History of the Second World War” have brought to light various 
aspects of the War in innumerable details. The capture of the German 
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Government archives by the Allies after the German surrender in 1945 has 
enabled the historians to have the German version of the events, but the 
restrictions on the access to the Second World War records in many other 
countries, especially France, have kept us in the dark about the Allies’ view- 
points. However, from the available records, Alistair Horne has been able 
to produce an admirably detailed history of the battle for France, 1940. 
The author has specialized in the Franco-German rivalry and wars of the 
19th and 20th centuries. The book under review is the third panel of a 
triptych of which the previous two were — The Fall of Paris : “The Siege 
and the Commune 1870-1”, and “The Price of Glory : Verdun 191(5.” The 
author is conscious of the fact that the main theme of his work centres 
round two principal characters of the drama — France and Germany, and 
other countries did the supporting roles. 


Although the book aimed at giving a detailed account of the two- 
week long battle for France in 1940, the author has nonetheless provided the 
readers with a long background of that battle, tracing back to the grandeur 
and misery of the victory of 1919. The book inspite of its historical details 
reads like a novel, and readers will find it not only enlightening, but also 
very interesting. 


The book contains 45 illustrations, 9 maps, a useful bibliography, and 
copious reference notest, , 
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SIX BATTLES FOR INDIA 
by George Bruce 

(Published by Rupa & Co, India, 1969) pp 336 Price Rs 33,75 

ryiHE Sikh wars fought some 125 years back still make a fruitful subject 
■j^ of study, in Indian history only few battles have been so well recorded 
but inspite of the researches which continue to be made no new material 
seems to come to light, as in the present instance. 
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The author has relied heavily on the evidence of Colonel Gardner 
who was probably the only foreigner left in the service of the Khalsa to have 
witnessed their down fall from such close quarters. Until we have some 
evidence from the Indians who participated in the fateful events it will not 
be safe to come to any abiding conclusion on this controversial and interes- 
ting subject. 

George Bruce has covered the well-trodden ground of the militari- 
zation of the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh and the consolidation of the Khalsa 
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kingdom until it came face to face with the expansionist British. During 
the later part of this period the British had already decided on the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab. Ranjit Singh was forestalled in Sind and the area 
occupied on very flimsy pretexts. 

The Afghan campaign which is one of the most fruitless wars of the 
last century, contributed no less to the Sikh wars. There was considerable 
loss of prestige by the British in India and the consequent rise of hope 
among the Sikhs was natural. It seemed to them that the Ferlnges, who 
had worsted the Marathas in a series of battles had lost their elan and did 
not deserve the same respect as had been shown to them by Ranjit Singh. 
The palace intrigues further worsened matters and when one after another 
generals and princes went down to assasins and murderers, the fate of the 
Sikh Kingdom was virtually sealed. 

Slowly but surely the English built up on the Punjab frontier, south 
of the Sutlej, in an area which technically was not their territory. It was 
occupied by them because the local princes were powerless to resist. And 
when the Sikh soldiery crossed over to the south of the river into their own 
territory, it was termed as an invasion ! 


A close look at the battles will convince one that none of them were 
decisive in the real sense. On the British side there was general lack of 
command and control. Brigades and battalions went into action, retreat 
or advance was ordered according to personal whims. Generals and 
brigadiers were killed or wounded while leading troops like ordinary 
subalterns. It is obvious there was a general weakness in the middle 
group of officers, though some of the junior officers did exceedingly well. 

The Sikhs on the other hand were surely a disorganised lot and there 
was a complete absence of experienced leaders. The figures of their armies 
are open to doubt. Under these circumstances they could not have fielded 
such large forces. They had virtually no plans. If they had their details 
are not available. They always retreated because they lacked leaders who 
could exploit gains and convert minor reverses. The Sikh cavalry retreated 
most of the time because the riders were the sole owners of their mounts 
and could not risk their loss. Payments in the Sikh army had already 
become irregular. 

The English won because the Sikh leaders were not present to hold 
on. This performance was repeated most of the time at Mudki, Feroz Shahr, 
Sobraon and Ckillianwala. The English Commander-in-Chief had eventually 
to be removed because he continued to blunder time and again. Even 
though assertions to the contrary it was more the bayonet than anything 
else that he relied upon. The battle of Feroz Shahr fought within two days 
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of Mudki ended up with the English having run out of reserves, ammunition 
and supplies. Chillianwala was equally a poor performance. There was 
obviously complete mental paralysis in the higher echelons of army command 
« well as civil authority. The second Sikh war is a glaring example of 
this state of affairs. All these are ably highlighted in this book, wherein 
lies its worth. 

G.S. 


NAVAL POLICY BETWEEN THE WARS 
by Stephen Roskill 

(Published by Collins, London, 1968) pp 638, Price 70 s 

TTISTORY cannot be a heap of waste, as some educated people might 
I XI contend, especially when it flows through the pen of Stephen 

| Roskill, a leading British Naval historian. Captain Roskill RN 

I (Retd) who is the author of the official British Naval History of the World 

| War 11 and other eminent works has done a great deal of research on both 

sides of the Atlantic before publishing the first of the two volumes con- 
cerning the British Naval history between the two Great Wars. The 
volume being reviewed covers the period 1919 to 1929. 

This was indeed a frustrating period for the Royal Navy which with 
one stroke had lost some 2500 aircraft and 5500 men to the RAF and the 
Air Ministry which came into being on 1st April 1918. In a large 
number of other pressing problems too, the solutions for which were often 
complicated, the Navy’s experiences were not altogether happy. 

Two main issues dominated this decade. The first: the Anglo- 
American antagonism, which is also the sub-title of the book and the 
second : the Naval Aviation Controversy. 

Although the readers of history are familiar with both these events, 
but Roskill’s treatment of the subject matter is admirable. At the very 
beginning he focuses the spot light on the background, and the “brass" 
and the frocks make their appearances. He gives us glimpses of their 
personalities, thumbnail sketches of their deeds and their overall impact in 
shaping the destinies of their Navies, the British and the American. 

. \ ’i::' yyy^yy^'y^V: yyy:' 7- v/ y-. y .>y y y y. "■ y y. : y v yyyy, ’y ' y ;; :’ ■, y 

The British, insistence on the right ‘to visit and search’ neutral 

merchant Ships had been the chief cause of the war of lfH2. In 1918 the 
Americans were not disposed to accept a continuation of the process which 
had angered them in 1914-16, when the USA was still a neutral country. 
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During the year following the Armistice, the American anger turned into 
I distrust and later changed into rivalry in building a Navy 'second to none’. 

This marked the beginning of the eclipse of the British supremacy at sea, 
i which saw its culmination during the last War. This drama was heigh- 

j tened by the Washington Conference and later by the Geneva Conference. 

i In the Naval Aviation Controversy whilst the American Navy was 

I successfully able to resist parting with her air arm and the formation of 

an independent Air force, the Royal Navy after the wholesale bankrupcy 
in this regard didn’t even have much say in the air matters concerning 
the ships and the sea till 1 924, when by the Trenchard — Keyes Agreement 
some corrective measures were taken but restoration to its position of 
pre-eminence came practically on the eve of World War II, by which time 
considerable damage had already been done. The dual system of air 
control existing at that time is somewhat reminiscent of the present state 
of affairs existing between the Navy and the Airforce in our country as 
regards as the control of the Coastal Command is concerned. 

The long drawn out squabbles between the Admiralty and the Air 
Ministry which tended to be acrimonious at times hampered the develop- 
ment of the Aircraft Carrier Strategy which the Americans so ably execu- 
ted in the Pacific during the World War II. 

There are a host of other subjects which will be of considerable 
interest to the navalists and those interested in the maritime affairs of 
our country. 

“Naval Policy between the Wars” is a first-rate book of Naval History 
and a must for all Libraries. 

R.N.G. 

Know Your Ahmed Forges 
By A. A. David 

(Published by Army Educational Store, New Delhi, 1969} pp 151, Price 15.00 

T HIS is a guide book about the Indian Armed Forces written by aretired 
army officer. Beginning with an account of the Military Science during 
the medieval period, it encompasses the birth of the modern India 
army, a short history of important Indian army units, the Indian navy and 
the Indian air force, career in the armed forces, their organisational pattern, 
training, research and production, the Territorial Army, the National Cadet 
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Corps, gallantry awards, and even the armed forces who’s who. The book 
contains a few illustrations and charts also. 

This is a welcome addition to the already existing literature on the 
subject, for the information of the general run of people. 

B.C. 

The Cossacks 
by Philip Longworth 

(Published by Constable, London, 1969) pp 409, Price 63s 

rpHlS book represents an attempt within the necessarily restrict confines 
JL of a single volume, to present a general conspectus of Cossack history 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth centuries. Chapter 1 outlines the 
origins of the Cossacks and describes their roles as border guards and 
robbers, the nature of societies they developed and this ways of life they 
led. Thereafter the general narrative has been interrupted in order to 
provide a more detailed account of certain Cossack experiences as exempli- 
fied by historical figures of more than usual interest. 

The Cossacks were daring horseman rivalling the Mongols in their 
devotion to the art. The Cossacks experience as warriors both on land 
and water made them much sought after as paid fighters. Their skill at 
fortification and mobile defence, their courage, resource and ability 
cheerfully to withstand privation became proverbial and from the earliest 
times of their settled existence they were in demand to fight other peoples 
battles.::) ' I- 

“The legend is romantic and spectacular. Mention the word Cossack 
and any of a number of vivid images is called to mind-a fur-capped 
horseman, sabre flashing, galloping across the empty steppe; bacchana- 
lian dancers in gaudy eastern costume swirling and leaping to th* 
strum of balalaikas; dark riders with leaded whips s lashing into a 
crowd of demonstrators on the streets of a Russian City,” 

The Cossacks were not a tribe-but though they were predominantly 
Russian in origin the Cossacks had a different style of living from the 
Muscovite. The Muscovite orginated in the forest and life dictated by 
the forest — the Cossack was the child of the open steppe. There was no 
place for them in the 20th century and they have now vanished in our 
civilisation. 


The book should give pleasure to many readers. 


N.L.K. 
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Soldxbes Without Enemies 
by Larry L. Fabian 

(Published by Brookings Institution, Washington 1971) pp 351 Price $ 7.50 

T HIS book explores the prospects of strengthening international peace- 
keeping institutions with special attention to the diplomacy of preparing 
the UN for peacekeeping and to the concrete problems of mobilising the 
required human and material resources. 

The author traces the evolution of the peacekeeping concept in the 
UN and assesses the impact of peacekeeping institutions of the secretaries 
general, of Soviet-American disagreements, and of the interplay of other 
political and technical factors that have shaped UN capabilities. 

These two dimensions — the diplomacy of preparedness and the 
resource commitments on which a prepared system must depend dominate 
this book. The chapters that follow deal, in this sense only, with both 
peacekeeping and preparedness. 

Pursuit of these objectives has taken a rich variety of forms and has 
registered different degrees of success in the dozen or so missions fielded by 
the UN in the past twenty five years and now customarily referred to as 
peacekeeping. As early as the 1940-S peacekeeping mapswere dotted at 
Greece, and on the borders of the new state of ISRAEL. The next decade 
added the GAZA and SINAI in Egypt and then LEBANON. The 1960-S 
added CONGO, WEST IRIAN (West New Guiena) YEMEN, CYPRUS, the 
India-Pakistan boundaries and again the Middle East. Ceasefires have been 
mentioned, borders patrolled, troop disengagements supervised, truces and 
guaranteed, hostile armies insulated at safe distances and internal security 
maintained. 

Many of these functions, plus a host of others are a standard part of 
the UN’s larger, more complex operations, such as the Congo or Cyprus. 
In both the observer and the larger missions, Military personnel have 
generally dominated as peace keepers, although all UN operations have 
to some extent required the involvement of Civilians in one political 
capacity or another. ; ■ 

India leads all suppliers in gross man power provided for peace- 
keeping. Each peacekeeping assignment has brought credit to the country 
and its armed process. Of the twelve peacekeeping missions authorised 
since 1945 by the UN security Council the only ones current operational 
are there in Cyprus, Kashmir and the Middle East. 
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What is clear about the present state of UN preparedness is that it is 
inadequate. What demands recognition about the preparedness is not 
what has been accomplished, but the enormous distance yet to be covered 
This book surveys some of the problems. 

A well informed and balanced book on preparing the United Nations 
for peacekeeping. % 


N.L.K. 


Military Origins 

by Maj Lawrence L. Gordon 

(Published by Kaye & Ward, London, 1971) pp 256, Price 35s 

f TjHE contents of this good “book of answers” represent the sum of 
X thc authors lifetime interest and research into Military history and 
explanations for the many queries put to him. 

The matter of the book covers the whole field of Military history 
and knoweldge. The chapters deal with such subjects as Royal Body- 
guards, Heraldry, Early English Armies, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
Medical Services, Personal Fire arms, Military Music, Military Finance 
and Aeronautics. A final section of many pages in length is entitled 
Miscellany and contains hundreds of individual items not dealt with 
elsewhere. 

This book will be sought by every-one interested in Military origins 
and how it all started. Some will be interested in uniforms and buttons, 
some m Military music, and so on. 

Writing^ on “Colours” the author states that the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery and rifle regiments have no “Colours”. The former because the 
guns themselves are the rallying point, whilst the original role of the latter 
was to act as scouts and advance guards so that the less seen the better 

they were able to perform their function. 

Regarding “Pensions” it was the unofficial custom, prior to the reign 
of George II, to carry two fictitious persons on the strength of every 
company so that the money supposedly drawn as their pay could be paid 
into a fund for those about to retire and those who had already done so. 
Pensions in anything like the straightforward way in which we now know 
them were first paid in 1737. 
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The book is bound to answer some of the questions that may have 
arisen in the minds of many of us. N.L.K. 

Ships And Shipping 


by Michael Palmer 


(Published by B. T. Batsford, London, 1971) pp 96, Price £1.30 

T HE Merchant Navy has been termed as the ‘Fourth Line of Defence’ 
of a country. It is a nation’s life line. Its sire is usually an index 
of a country’s prosperity. It is precisely for these reasons and many 
more that we in this country are striving hard to increase our shipping ton- 
nage as rapidly as the circumstances would permit us to do. For an en- 
deavour as big and as important as this it is essential that we carry the 
intellegensia of the country with us. Thus the education of the lay public 
in this important national activity needs emphasis. Micheal Palmer’s book 
indirectly fulfills this role. Though it opens a window on the British 
Shipping industry, its inferences for application in India cannot be over- 
looked. 

Ship’s and shipping is basically a historical sketch of Britan’s 
Merchant Navy drawn from the earliest times to the present day. Like an 
impressionist painter the author has portrayed the story of the premier 
industry of his country with a wide brush, but with finesse. He tells us 
how Britain attained supermacy in Merchant shipping and held this un- 
challenged position for uearly 50 years. She is still one of the leading 
nations of the world where shipping is concerned. This work transcends 
the British scene into the world shipping picture. 

Various aspects of this industry; and their evalution receive fair treat- 
ment. The effect of the two world wars, slump in the world shipping, 
docks and ports, ships and their cargo and what are the futuristic trends 
in this field all find their place in the book. Profusely illustrated the book 
will interest even a specialist, let alone the general reader for whom it is 
primarily intended. 

R.N.G, 

The Modebnity Of Tradition : Political Developmsdt In India 
by LI Rudolph and SH Rudolph 

(Publihsed by University of Chicago Press, Loodon, 1967) pp 306, Price 65s 

T HE study of Rudolphs deals with a pertinent theme presented in an 
analytical and persuasive manner. To them, ‘modernity’, as is 
generally believed, is not opposed to ‘tradition’. In fact, in any 
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society howsoever developed it may be. traditional sentiments and primor- 
dial loyalties do play their role. Nor is the assumption of certain theo- 
rists on social change valid that in the new nations in particular, ‘moder- 
nity’ and ‘traditions’ are dichotomons and contradictory processes. A pro- 
per assessment of the social structures, legal-political institutions and elite 
interaction in the developing nations can be made more meaningful if 
attempted in the context of viewing the tradition-modernity model in dialec- 
tical rather than dichotomous terms. 

In part I entitled ‘traditional structures and modern politics’ the 
authors have shown as to how the ‘reincarnation’ of caste associations in 
various parts of India have not only facilitated modernising process but 
has also fulfilled certain modernising roles. Through a mass of data the 
authors, analysing the political mobilisation of caste structures have con- 
cluded that by providing some sort of ‘common identity’ to dispersed iso- 
lated castes of villages and locality, the "caste associations have contri- 
buted significantly to the success of political democracy by providing bases 
for communication, representation and leadership Rather than providing 
the basis for reaction caste has absorbed any synthesized some of the new 
democratic values”. 


Though the authors illuminate a much neglected and partly explained 
phenomenon of caste in systemic context they seem to give only the other 
side of the picture : the variables which make traditional structures by dys- 
functional in certain situation and functional in another are not fully ex- 
plored. The authors thus contend themselves by adopting a undimensional 
approach in this respect. This limits the value of their otherwise very 
penetrative analysis of caste organisations in India. 

The second part of the book analyses Mahatma Gandhi’s experiments 
with traditions in modernising the Indian policy and his various techniques 
in conflict management for which he drew inspiration teom traditional 
norms and values vested in Indian society. 
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In the final section, the authors examine the evolution of Indian law 
and pinpoint as to how while imposing the British law, the British raj ad- 
vanced the written, more uniform and professionally interpreted law of the 
‘twice born’ castes at the expense of parochial diverse and orally transmit- 
ted customary law of thevillagers. In practice, they maintain, India’s legal 
system continues to exhibit three legal cultures; within the parochial system 
the old traditions of legal dispensation in the village community still conti- 
nues; within the national legal system, the official a dm inistration of justice 
relies primarily, but not exclusively on British legal ideas and procedures; 
and influencing both are the social norms of Brah m an high culture law. 
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Unfortunately the authors, except in a para in the introduction do not 
try to link the three parts and present some broad generalisations; there is 
no concluding chapter in the book, also Rudolphs fail to present an analy- 
tical explanations of the much quoted and often misused term, 'political 
development’ which forms the subtitle of the study. 

V '■ 1 , U.P. 

Who Bulbs A Country : 'Challbnok Of Democracy In India 

by R. C* Gupta 

(Published by Associated Publishing House, New Delhi, 1969) pp 204 Price Rs. 25.00 

S INCE the 4th General Election, the political under current in India is 
changing in different dimensions. Inspite of various pulls and pres- 
sures and an increasing trend of political corruption and nepotism, 
the very survival of India’s democracy, in the midst of dictatorial regimes 
all around, has belied the prophecies of many political pundits. It is in 
this context that the study undertaken by Dr. R.C Gupta, has it’s 
significance. 

The author, having a very close insight into the working of the 
political system in the largest democracy of the world, microscopically 
looks at the various problems facing the country. In his psycho analysis 
of the various pulls and pressures within the system, he very powerfully 
advocates that there is basically nothing wrong with the democratic pro- 
cess. Rather it is the political actors, who abuse it. It is, in his view, a 
fallacy to assume that the Indian masses are unfit for democracy. 

In his fault finding mission of our political process, he broadly divides 
his thesis into ten chapters. In his introductory chapter he reviews the 
basic spirit of democracy as different from totalitarianism. A true demo- 
cracy, to his mind, must provide the basic economic and social opportu- 
nities to every human being, otherwise the so called political liberty, as 
propounded by J.S. Mill, becomes merely an empty formula. He highlights 
the over emphasis and inadequacy of such words like power of the people 
by the marxists and points out the legacy of political centralisation by the 
Chinese ruling elites. Since ages complete domination of opposition in 
Communism, as he thinks, makes it only a negative force. 

In the next two chapters on 'Leadership’ he focuses his arguements 
to justify a single point that every leader, whether in a dictatorial or in a 
democratic system, is a fascist in some degree. A leader in a present-day 
democracy, to his mind, is one who becomes the 'Centre of living’ of the 
group, he represents. The leadership in a political organisation is deter- 
tnjned by virtue of one’s economic and social status. Heroworship to the 
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so-called leaders has become, almost a mania for the semi-literate masses. 
The leadership principle is based upon ‘Capitalizing the human response to 
leadership and emphasizing the incompetance of the masses to rule them- 
selves.’ The mass-media is heavily controlled by the ruling elites, with a 
purpose to defy the leaders in the eye of the masses. The leaders thinking 
themselves to be invincible and taking advantage of the ignorant masses, 
don’t hesitate to talk scornfully in the public meetings. The author cites 
an interesting example of a Minister from M.P. who told in a public meet- 
ing that ‘the third class government servants should ask their ladies to 
find out employments for themselves in order to raise their income, instead 
of asking the government.’ (P. 64). 

Under the heading of ‘Party politics and Leaders’, the author high- 
lights the forces of political opportunism and horsetrading in the national 
politics of to-day. Party politics, although a necessary prerequisite for a 
healthy growth of democracy, as he thinks, has done the greatest harm to 
it. But the author fails to realize that the pulls and pressures in the 
political process, is inevitable at some stage, specially for a new democracy 
like India. Moreover, his assumption that politics devoid of moral and 
religious considerations is nothing more than a mere opportunism (p. 78) 
seems to go against the major foci of democratic governance which is 
power. 

In continuation to his earlier theme, his fifth chapter deals with the 
struggle for power — among the so called leaders. The old leadership with 
all its conservative bias, is sometimes replaced by a new group, but the 
thread of tradition continues without any substantial gain for the masses. 
In the chapter on ‘Government and the people he highlights the point 
that every government for its very survival, follows all sorts of heinous and 
corrupt practices aud thereby betrays the cause of the people, whom it 
represents. Under the heading a ‘Democracy at work’ he broadly analyses 
the inadequacies of both liberal and social democracy and pleads for a 
confluence of both. An important role of the government, he thinks, is 
to educate the public in the democratic process. He goes on citing nume- 
rous examples as to how political power is easily captured by those interest 
group which have monopoly in the business and industry. With a measure 
of fairness, he feels that one hundred and fifty members of Parliament are 
directly controlled by the big business houses, (p. 155). In the chapter 
on ‘Vulgarisation of Democracy’ he brings to limelights the ugly outgrowths 
in the political forces of present day India. Besides a high rate of illet- 
racy, poverty and lack of communication, the author rightly thinks that, 
caste, religion, local and regional interests play their major role in subvert- 
ing the democratic forces in India. The new political game of ' Aya Ram 
Gaya Ram’ has resulted in a complete negation of Parliamentary demo* 
cracy in India, 
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I The concluding chapter of his book can be better summed up in his 

| own words when he says, 'The entire political life of the country at present 

1 appears to be characterized by this sort of political opportunism. Horse 

| trading and jockeying for power are rampant everywhere and it seems 

that the democratic structure will soon crumble leading the country to some 
| kind of dictatorship.” The author also, link-, the cold war and ‘lust for 

I power’ in the international arena to the egoistic nature in man which un- 

I fortunately dominates over the superego. 

I His pathological enquiries into the maladies of mankind has great 

j relevance in the conflict ridden world of to-day. Throughout the book 

j there is an overemphasis on the fascist trend in human nature. Although 

the author, quite forcefully depicts the vulgarisation of democracy in India 
he fails to forsee the gradual maturity of the democratic forces in this 
country. 

P.K.M. 

Basic Doitments In The Development Of Modern India And 
Pakistan, 1835-1947 

by Christine E. Dobbin 

(Published by D. Van Nostrand, London, 1970) pp 1967, Price £2 

T HIS is a novel type of book — -one may call it documentary history — 
which traces the evolution of modern India, including the birth of 
Pakistan, from 1835 to 1947. The historical development of 
modern India has been presented through sixty-five documents of different 
na ture, speeches and writings of educationists, social reformers, politicians, 
st atesmen; Government of India Acts; Resolutions passed by political 
parties, so on and so forth, — and the author's brief introductory notes on 
e a ch of the documents. The sixty-five documents are hardly adequate to 
spell out the Indian development for 1 12 years, but the author was conscious 
of that; her only hope was that these basic documents “will provide in- 
I sight into some aspects of South Asian history during the nineteenth and 

early twentieth centuries, and in particular, encourage further reading of 
the writings and speeches of great Indians Christine Dobbin’s hope has 
not been belied. To foreign students interested in South Asian affairs, the 
book will certainly be useful, but Indians will regret its brevity. 

The documents reproduced in this book are not always complete nor 
have they been garnered from original sources. In the glossary of Indian 
; terms, sanaian dharma has been wrongly written as sanata dhavma. 


B.C. 
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Bangla Dksh Cbisis And Consequences 
by N. M. Ghatate 

(Published by New Delhi Deen Dayal Researoh Institute, 1971) pp 152, Price Rs. 15.00 

T HE book is the compilation of the proceedings of a seminar held on 
7th and 8th August 1971 under the auspices of the Deen Dayal 
Research Institute, New Delhi, Among the participants in the 
seminars there were important personalities like Sucheta Kripalani, M.C. 
Chagla, V. Shankar (previously Defence Secretary,. Government of India), 
D.R. Mankekar, A.B. Vajvayee, J.B. Kripalani, S.N. Maitra, M.S. Rajan, 
and M. Rehman. 

Seminars like this played their part in creating public opinion in this 
country and abroad for helping the people of Bangladesh in their libera- 
tion struggle. Although the book has its historical relevance now after the 
liberation of Bangladesh from the strangle hold of Pakistan, it is never- 
theless a useful publication as it has discussed threadbare the different as- 
pects of this politico — humanitarian crisis. 

B C. 

Kashmir Awakes 
by B. L. Sharma 

(Published by Vikas Pvbiications, Delhi, 1971) pp 292, Price Rs. 28.50 

|TjHE author, an experienced journalist and erstwhile official expert on 
I Kashmir, who became well-known by his works, especially “The 
Kashmir Story” and “The Pakistan — China Axis”, has now come 
out with a brief but comprehensive volume on modern Kashmir. He has 
dealt with its social and political problems throughout the ages and tried 
to throw some new light on the part played by Sheikh Abdullah. One may 
not agree with his inferences, but everybody will find his statements and 
arguments well-documented with numerous references. The readers will, 
find the book interesting and informative. 

B.C. 

Enchanted Frontiers 
by Nari Rustomji 

(Published by Oxford University Press, London 1971) pp 333 Price Rs. 45-00 

’ll /TR Nari Rustomji, an ICS Officer of the Assam Cadre, has written 
XVI an impressive book on Sikkim, Bhutan and India’s North Eastern 
borderlands. The authors knowledge of the area is unrivalled 
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and this is reflected in the contents which are comprehensive and lucid. 
There is much in this book which will be of interest to the service officer 
who may find himself posted in these areas. 

By granting Union territory status to the North East Frontier Agency 
which will now be known as ARUNACHAL PRADESH, our Government 
has not merely tried to force the pace of political development in that re- 
mote area, it has also taken a major step towards bringing the local tribes 
into the mainstream of national life. The British had left them to their 
own devices; only after independence was a serious attempt made to extend 
organised administration to this region. Even so, until the Chinese attack 
in 1962, the progress was slow. Since then however a sizeable net work 
of roads has been built, many towns and villages have been electrified, 
hundreds of new schools have been opened, and a large number of hillmen 
persuaded to take to modern farm practices. Apart from the good work 
done by the local officials, the Army has been sending teams drawn from its 
medical, veterniary and dairy services to serve the people in inaccessible 


Inevitably the increasing politicisation of the people will create new 
problems. The Prime Minister, Mrs. Gandhi herself referred to one on the 
inauguration of ARUNACHAL PRADESH when she cautioned her audience 
at ZIRO against scarificing what was good in their culture in their quest 
for modernity. 

The book contains a fascinating account of the people inhabiting the 
Himalayan and Indo-Burmese border-lands and is an essential reading for 
one interested in the Himalayan borders. The period covered in the book 
extends to the Chinese invasion of NEFA in 1962 which the author experi- 
enced at first hand. 

. ' ' N.L.K. 


The Soviet Economy : An Intboduction 
by Alec Nove 

(Published by Allen & Unwin, London, 1961) pp 328, Price 25s 

T HE Soviet Economy — An Introduction’, as the title denotes, is an 
introductory book on the Soviet economy for a non-specialist. 
The book has been divided into three parts. Part I : ‘Structure’, 
deals with production Enterprises, administration, planning and policy 
decision, public finance credit, wages and prices. Part II : Problems, brings 
out the difficulties and bottlenecks arising in the working of the economic 
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That the Soviet system after the October Revolution and especially 
since 1928 when the first five-year plan was drawn up, has achieved rapid 
growth is now acknowledged by experts. These plans have contributed 
significantly towards strengthening the economic base and its systematic 
development. But the book does not provide a detailed account of the 
progress generated by these plans. Perhaps this may be, as the author 
says, due to non-availability of sufficient and reliable data which can be had 
from, the Soviet sources. 


However, a summary of the performance of the eighth five-year plan 
(1966-70) released by Soviet official sources shows an increase of 39 per 
cent in the national income, 20 per cent in wages and salaries and 53-40 
per cent in remuneration of collective farmers. Simultaneously production 
and consumption of consumer goods especially durables, modern housing 
and diverse services and also linen, woolen fabrics and knit goods have 
increased at a high rate. There has been increase in the production of 
and meat goods — 15 per cent, milk and other dairy products — 18 
per cent, eggs — 19 per cent fish and fish products 33 per cent, fruit — 18 
per cent, sugar 1 9 per cent, textiles 12 per cent and leather footwear 29 
per cent. It is claimed that in USSR 71 families out of every 100 have 
a radio receiver and record player, 56 in every 100 have a TV set as 
the 26 in 1965. The new auto plant in Togliatli on the Volga 
turns out 30,000 motors cars annually. Similarly in the heavy indus- 
tries such as electric power, engineering, precision instruments, and radio- 
electronics, oil and gas, chemicals and petro-chemicals, oil and pig iron 
and steel, rapid growth and high percentage of development is stated to 
have been achieved. Agriculture has also registered an 18 per cent 
increase in production. 


The author quotes Bukharin, Pod Zuamenem marksizma and some 
Soviet slogans to suggest that economic laws in the socialist economic 
do not and cannot assist (pages 266 and 267) but proceed to 
‘The law of value and its application (pages 271-276). In fact 
particular economic laws have played a very vital role in 
Strengthening the economic foundation, developing economic and ushering 
in economic prosperity in Soviet Russia by first destroying the old 


institutions within the structure and the methods devised to solve them. 
Part 111 : Concepts and Ideas covers some basic concepts of Soviet 
economics, the economic,, laws and finally an assessment of the Soviet 
economy including a chapter which is both interesting and controversial, 
which compares Soviet economy with that of the West in terms of effi- 
ciency and future development. At the end of the book are given an 
index containing a note on the availability and reliability of Soviet 
statistics, a bibliography, a subject index and an index of names. 
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economic structure and outlining the new socialist state during 1917-21, 
then adopting the New Economic Policy beginning 1921, and finally from 
1928 by launching a series of five-years plans. This is supported by 
Soviet Legal System — published by The Civil Military Law Journal, New 
Delhi which throws ample light on the part played by ‘Law’ in the 
reconstruction of the Soviet Economy. 

This book ‘The Soviet Economy’ is to acquaint the reader who wants 
to know about the structure and problems of the Soviet economy. 
Although introductory in nature, it has covered a large number of topics 
and gives a good account of the economy of the USSR. The author has 
not argued for or against the Soviet system but has left to the reader to 
form his own opinions as the Soviet Economic System, like any other 
system has both its achievements and weaknesses. 

H,S.B. 

Willy Brand A Portrait of The German Chancellor 
by Ho Bolesch and HD Leicht 

(Published by Thompson Press, New Delhi, 1970) pp 84, Price 12.00 

T HE book is claimed to be a comprehensive biography and a portrait 
of Willy Brandt, the German Chancellor. 

Biography is, "the history of the life of an individual” and history is, 
"a systematic account of the origin and progress.” Perusal of the book 
leave one in no doubt that it is mere a narration of events and that too a 
sketchy one.” 

Similarly, portrait is, "the likeness of a person — a vivid description 
in words”. The book does not measure to this description too, unless 
photographic portraits are meant to serve the purpose, of which there are 
plenty in the book. 

Willy Brandt, a driver’s grandson from a poor family comes to 
occupy the high office of Chancellor in the country. A remarkable feat 
indeed, but what made him reach this high position has remained untold. 
No link of cause and relation has been developed. 

A boy from the working class goes to grammar school on scholarship, 
speaks volumes for his intelligence. There, he is treated as an ‘outcast’ 
and thus he becomes reserve. To escape Nazi persecution, in 1933, he 
flies to Norway (where he studies Philosophy and Modern History in Oslo 
University); visits Spain in 1936, to report on Civil war; again he escapes 
to Sweden, when Norway is invaded in 1940 and marries a Norwegian 
girl Carlot in Stockholm, to be seperated shortly thereafter, are all 
narration of events, though quite informative^in themselves, ’ 
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Willy finds it hard to forget the sharp taunt his grandfather (when 
laid off) administered, for accepting 2 loaves of bread from the old man’s 
boss, saying, “Take those loaves back, where they came from atonce. 
We don’t want charity, we want our rights. We are’nt taking bribes 
from the enemy.” This left an indelible imprint on his tender mind that, 
“we” meant poor people and “enemy” meant rich people. The long arduous 
route he had traversed to gain the Chancellorship, after two defeats in 
1961 and 1965, left him a chastened man. He has no inhibitions and 
carries no ill will against the rich, though problems of the poor always 
have priority with him. 
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He is an intelligent, untiring man, with politics as his first love. He 
is considered to be amongst, “the best dressed German political figures.” 
To foreigners, “Willy” is, “all warmth” vigour and self assurance. 

Willy’s second marriage in 1948, with another Norwegian girl Rut, 
with charm, wisdom and understanding, proved an asset in his career and 
brought him all the happiness. She is stated to be a perfect hostess and a 
wonderful mother to her 3 sons. 

Willy Brandt’s is an open mind. His down to the earth practical 
approach; sincerity of purpose and dynism, besides winning him the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, has won him acclaim the world over. He has 
given new direction to German foreign policy and has brought a fresh 
outlook to bear on East & West relations in Europe. 

In a book of 84 pages, 24, cover appendices, facsimiles and index. 
Of the remaining 60, 2 valuable pages have been further utilised to describe 
Foreign Ministers’ residence, which Willy continues to occupy as the 
Chancellor. Surely authors could not have done full justice to develop 
an outstanding personality like Willy Brandt’s, logically and analytically 
in the short space available. It is rather, a little confusing, as to how 
the two joint authors in their own merit, failed to rise to the occasion. 
y-Y? It is a book neatly printed on thick quality paper (a rarity these 
days), with equally good photo reproductions. The authors can boast of 
brevity, but at what cost ? What exactly is so outstanding and unusual 
about Willy, which made him reach the high pedestal and warrant writing 
of the biography, they have failed to bring out. 

It provides birds’ eyeview of Willy Brandt’s life and would make a 
useful reading for a layman. 


KH 




CORRESPONDENCE 



Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt within the 
Journal or which are of general interest to the Services . 


To 


The Editor 

Journal of the United Service Institution of India 
New Delhi 


I 

“QUO VADIS — THE TECHNICAL COMBAT ARM” 
Dear Sir, 


M AJOR YOGI SAKSENA’s. letter of 10 Aug. 71, makes an extremely 
interesting reading. However hard one may try, one cannot 
help feeling that while writing it, he has lost himself in the vortex 
of emotions and hence not only his narration of facts is wrong, but he is 
completely devoid of realities, v 

He has gone at length to explain the intake of Corps of Engrs from 
Indian Military Academy. There is no doubt large number of cadets opt 
for Corps of Engineers more so those who are in higher order of merit as 
they are certain to get their choice but a slightly deeper treatment of the 
subject would reveal its bonafides, one has to understand the mental 
make up of the present day cadet. When he opts to be a sapper, what he 
is opting for is relatively easy, stable and confortable life and also has an 
eye on his ultimate rehabilitation. 

Another aspect that requires to be put in correct prospective about 
mediocre infantry officers, (as Maj YOGI SAKSENA puts in) is his con- 
tention about the intellectual superiority of the technical arms. A com- 
parison between the career of Infantry and sapper officers will show that 
an infanteer by the times he comes in zone for higher commands, has a 
spectrum of experience of operating in varried terrain nnd military environ- 
ments, while by and large his sapper counter part has on his tail among 
the back ground of such officers and more often than not it would be a 
non infantry officer indulging in the technicalities of sighting LMGs. 
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The compairson with IAS by Saksena is one more instance of 
lack of understanding of a technical officer, about infantry, regarding 
which he claims to have the profound knowledge by virtue of its being 
basic arm. It ^ yS (e^c|nj^Cria}i| |iV4 |y )he fact that in its 

own context infanteering has itself become a specialised subject. It de- 
finitely cannot be compared with file ridden bureaucrat. Sooner this rea- 
lisation comes ttaAlhvof»V»}4ie«a£ it >«sotfld' bi*' fer'-'the artttyj Tof teck’df it, 
one day, may-prOi/e 1 tb be Waterloo?' f u 


15 RAJPUT 
C/O 56 APO 
27 April 72 


Major V. Mehta 


“NEED FOR ORGANIC AIR ELEMENT FOR 

ARMY AND NAVY” 

. “MR A T AO MOO JADi'/d-OS'i dm;'- 

M AJOR SJS Ahluwalia’s article (July — September 1971) raises a ..contro- 
versy about the role of Air Force in relation to Army and Navy. 
His main contention that basic function should not be split bet- 
the Army did the Air Force will be accepted by any military thinker. 
Htflubfeyotf-d- this, as he goes inko- the details' to show the need and meaifs of 
Jeueating^n Or^adfe Air element for Army and Navy, his arguments fall 
ishort of doavictibn. ' •' ■ ' ■ - ’ !f 

He wants to have an Air Arm of the Army to the formation level of 
rAvtetK>® (Gto8ps,I}iQD 'mainly? nfotrl fEantl®#! ‘RePojmaiSsance/d Tactiddl Air 
Mobility,- Logistic; Siup port land iii addition,. Gasualty Evacuation, etc. lift 
a9ffgumentsflr©tapt tenable in-jthe, perspective, of our country on organise- 
Aiond- and financial grounds,, ■ L l ’ ■ ’ v '-- ' 

Ififrietri erii. biii.t- i'-bh.i ',! 1 '.me i . m • r ■ i •' ' ■ <i 

0 , i toy •*.. sot 

SS?! 1 f<jj§| e A r W Commantjer is ^upr^p 
in his theatre 'of battle and TAC is to provide him all that he waotjs.fcpp 
the Air Force. This system developed over the years and perfected during 
kpP ^orking supcessfuljy; ip our country too/ The 
-M># a y?iF§p Pakistan ftas-i further psraved- itiwi -efficiency 

-<&W ^ iQ ^i?n4 e ®ep t iU^i tsnuw md' Rwlpr mfo' <MosdPuht 

,??trat,9gygu4itUG.tic’s, by dsvotiog.his:timft itO'iStiudK 

-ftfrBU^l9ts und mangiials ftttfl be ip a better- position to pass cxaminf^ 
^Wfln% n ^BF a Sifi b Wt his i iiupl i lect k ,hpw faf he js,(ig ; po¥itjpi tQ ftPply Jfektoto 

4 h %« e a^w f it%iSr^0^ terngtimm* himfai&M. imuiwfrw# ft* 

Wtellecfct^tj^pna arpifot. kfikffig, ,jwh,efe ; • 


:vr r- 




m 


IMfefirimpllChtibhS'&f’itJ 1 » !; > ' «'•' • " 'dn.tvA •.). ;•; -rrn"' yurt A odl II 

i unnrj fifST ,d.<[ yiri>,« viii !<. iv-iirjilqiib u, mo !•;■• u ^•■ililiawl 

f.i jSafcsaria uhife* Vqiioted- N4acdfUwtf‘jat'tilfengtH:’ j l<Th t <jrd'' l ife l Tabtt&f 1 
in any one’s mind that he was one of the greatest soldier and an^'-teWIMjld 
tual giant. However, if anything that helped him to reoch the dizzy heights 
W experience with the line'. Besides 1 all 'that ‘flow many Vacartiiar, 
#k? > biStk‘ ) iUW' > &kf and therd is' no dirth Of such m,iYxiary' tnieftiwnual 
hot owe their origin to Corps of engineers. 11 'f 


**' In'diah Army is an infantry oriented army and i$ bound to remath 1 : ^d, r: 
dS' o«r borders and economy dictates that. The outcome of any ’ whi 1 * is|; 
going to be decided by the correct indBefrTdifrhftff 

and this only a person who has lived through it rather than who has read 
about it, is capable of doing. The fact that it is only anjnf^nteej^jhp ^ 
the level of a unit commander gets experience in handling of popifllettt/iori 
chestra of arms and services, when th$se are placed under his command 
for particular tasks, goes long way in jraming^bim^/fit into his role as 
higher commander. On the other hand his technical counter part would 
haye.h^d, the confined ^x,p<?rienqex>f cawyihg out Mfe engineer itasks whaf r efd ( 
theynjay be., he would have certainly hadj the- advantage' of seing evCify 
tfefog ciroRa -jg^nd stand, va^^stihU- ^idvanstafO tfeWch iis beingi exploited, 
l^wpver it lacks immensly in its deeper application. ■ r. -nit s, muilto 
. ni Ji n-mp . - mito b* rtxiV.yTdvarvihiinfidta «t»ow 

noiJijWhW & #, uld l) J fitJ h fc!?ffl l «*«**»& 

°. jVi hi9rar ; 9hy, h(] %t vvhajj^^g^ifed.to^e 

of^ccnpti.pf th^^est i l>len4, M m> 

perience backed “by knowledge.;' ■ 

■vrl' Him! ii Nt'nfu'i aw 1 j f <ieiblo^ in iu oibposi fbl n ob vhiinite b lliw ~u 

oinaili Iffi -^iGnWlAiW^l W&M ita 

c ^ tm rF u u,™ ^ a»i w *>« 


Pub t W0n3L'J3iu't>nf on ii>-f,iv/.ioii:iqi)? kjij iwraiiwiFw, Tuirwinj ^isiijjckhto 
T m ?f : >*il bluow mi iliriw Jon 

Tfio; stlingPof ItMQ<by sedio'rnoffideWVJ'haV' f&id 1 1 fdiiife 
frolics to the ■ y oufogj bffleers J o ' iHe wewfcY hhb 1 dertod &hefcs bf 
Major 'Saksena requirasitoibeJ'Shitowsdl 1 It WbflkP’-bfe’ ’$St&Kllffen$ <’to Y 
of the system. BecdHse of thieiTAlC fot^atibfidvMSw^difyetl^ 

Supreme' Commander of' A particular UhtatfctyThatb a^fic/'d'^sfibk • ' J p'f 
tional split. 

As Major Ahluwalia envisages, if the Army forms a separate Aviation 
Corps, our military system will lose the organisati8hdl 0 io^es^cdl! 0 ' 1 Arfny* 
will deviate from its primary role and enb'feitert ihfd4lfl ,! §tlW i,l d8lli{M i bAw ) 
to dissipate its energy. ^ YAH Muff 
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From the economic point of view, the arguments are not convincing. 
If the Army forms a separate Aviation wing with its training and servicing 
facilities, it will mean duplication of the same job. This will bring a 
|j | heavier hurden on our defence budget without corresponding increase in 

the punch. 

Finally, any attempt in this direction will increase inter-service rivalry. 
In these days when our Armed Forces are operating as an integrated whole 
with the best possible co-ordination and co-operation, this will go against 
the drift and encourage empire building by the bosses. It is futile to 
mention about the U.S. Army because U.S. Army with its global role faces 
a different task while our Army is primarily intended to be a defensive 
force within the limits of our territory. 

Flt. Lt. K.P.Sen. 

Air Force Station, 

TAMBARAM. 

3 

YOUR OWN EASE COMFORT AND SAFETY 

TTTE are, indeed, grateful to Brigadier N.B. Grant for most objective 
VV honestly intellectual interpretation (April-June 1971 issue of USI 
Journal) of Lord Chetwood’s celebrated words, addressed to the 
officers in the services. No doubt, direct or apparent meaning of these 
words is, al o, important and definitely every good officer does keep it in 
mind, but the meaning shown by Brig. Grant needs serious consideration 
and understanding in the correct perspective, as brought out by the Briga- 
dier himself. His article, being interesting and lucid, is enlightening as well. 

It will definitely do a lot good to us as soldiers, if we cultivate healthy 
moral courage to get rid of blind "yes — boss, attitude” within the frame 
work of discipline and loyalty. A junior may not necessarily always ' be 
less competent and knowledgeable. Brig. Grant correctly says, “we must 
encourage the officer to always tell his superior what he should know, and 
not what he would like to hear.” This requires dynamic thinking at all 
levels, beyond the rigidities of mental ‘complex’ and ego. Same aspect is 
equally important in relationship between political leadership and the 
military, in a democratic country. Honest nationalism must override in- 
dividualism at any level of leadership. In this regard, Brig. Grant, in 
his article, has been able to bring out truth in a straight forward manner. 

-v '. . Major G.B. Verma. 

■ Engrs. 

No. I Long E/M Com se, 

C/o Hq. Bombay Sub- Area, Colaba 
BOMBAY — 5. 



SECRETARY’S NOTES 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

I would like to thank all those members who paid their subscription 
so promptly at the beginning of the year. To those of you who have not 
yet paid, may I remind you that your subscription was due three months 
ago on the 1st January. Would you please, therefore, put a cheque in the 
post TODAY. There are some members who have also to pay their subs- 
cription for 1971. They are requested to make the payment for both the 
years to avoid unnecessary reminders. 

ADDRESSES 

Member are requested to notify changes of addresses immediately to 
this office. When Journals and correspondence are returned undelivered 
by the post office we have to write to the Service Headquarters concerned 
and it takes some time before we get the new addresses. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE JOURNAL 

The USI Journal is in its 102 year of publication. As you will, no 
doubt appreciate, the Institution spends a great deal of its funds on produ- 
cing the publication. We would like to have your comments, criticism and 
suggestions so that we may improve this publication to meet your require- 
ment. 

NEW MEMBERS 

From 1st January 1972 to 31st March 1972, the following new mem- 
bers joined the Institution : . 

BAJWA, Lisut K..S. 

BAL, Major N.P.S. 

BALBIR SINGH, Major 
BANGIA, Major O.P. 

BEHL, Major A J.S. 

BHAGWAN SINGH, Major 
BHAGWANT SINGH, Major 


ABBOTT, Major N.K. 
ADVANI, Major H.P. 
AHLUWALIA, Major J. 
ANAND Major L.K. 
ASHOK, Pit Offr S.V. 
AUJLA, Major G. S. 
BAJWA, Major J.S. 
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BHAR, Fit Lieut B.S. 

BHARAT BFIUSAN, Major 
BHARGAVA, Captain A.K. 
BHASIN, Major N. 

BHATI A , Captain • f , • ■ . 

BH ATTACH Alfjfefe, WUdti A'K. 1 
BIJAPUR, Fit Lieut S.F. 

BRAHMA NAND, Major 
CHADHA, Major S.L. 

CHAHAR, Major R.S. 
CHAKROBORTTY, ! Major 1 'M- 4 ^ 

CHAR AN, MH J!R/ ( ‘■'-■oui nT 
C$ATR ATH; 'CajiteV’P. ‘ (Life) 
GEifiATil KEf AR Y : , -mjdf^R'v 

P% ;r -« 

GltAltoAlf,’»'®atfiR*.-^>‘ ; :-' ’«* -i 

CHOWDHURY, Major M.S. 

DATA RAM, Major 

DEEPAK KULDIP SINGH, Captain 


mam Mm Mar 

DHILLON, Major 1 J /S. * Bfi 
DHILLON, Fit Lieut RS. 
DIWAN, Sqn Ldr P.D. 

mYcoii'kos 


HANS RAJ, Major (Life) 
PIARMAHENDRA SINGH, Major 
HASIJA, Major I.K. 

HOODA, Lt Col H.K. 

, ; . 1NDERJ1T CHOPRA, Shri 

it /CkJ j JASfilR SINGH, Major 
JASROTIA, Major K.S. 

JOHN SELIARAJ, Major (Life) 
JOGINDER MOHAN, Major 
JOSH I, Captain D.K. (Life) 

A; - RAHLON, Captain W.S. 

KA1LASH, Major D.S. 

; (Life) KAPIL V ARM A, Captain 
• : " ' KANG; Major D.S. (Life) 

■ G/IW ;n - 0f KARrAPPA, Major S.K. 

vl KEKRE, Captain P.K. (Life) 

3. : KHAN, Captain A. A. - 

KHAN, Major M.J. 

, Captain KHANNA, Major A.K. 

Captain J.N.. , , 

r,-: • -ST^xtf a ^ tamR ' C - 

• ‘-i. 1 ' . Ca P tain K 'S. 

1 ■ : 

■ •» 

.. LAMBA, Major H.S. 

LAWRENCE, Major H. 

)/ ■ / jiI .>3 #AE»HAVAN, Sqn Ldr M. 


GANDHARV SINGH, Captain MAHENDRA SINGH, Major ',± 
GANDHI, Major S.L. MALHOTRA, Mnjor C.M. 

GANGULI, Major H.C. ? sr-m 1/3.} MALHOTRA, Major P.N. 
GEORGE, Wing Commander T.C. MALIHI, Major H.S. 

GjIWo f?Sr/^5vfJlfei ad} ,£P PLjIp'ieM. jMANKOTIiA^iMajiot' B.SffiM ; ; 

GILL, Captain T.J.S. MANMOHAN SINGH; Captain, • i 

GOUR, Major S.K. AEC 

GREWAL, Fit <$% , AWl Aft MANMOHAN! SiNQH/CaptaiaiJ A 

GREWAL, Majog §.j>j . ja« Arty /i.M v []m .i’/iAVQA 

GROVER, {fynfohfj&fow JHHJAti MANRAL, uMajpir' R& I A NIL HA 
GULATI, Majp^O^j^ .AIDHAfl MATHUR, Major V.R; OV \f * - 

< dum MEET SIN Gfl.{M8jcr ri , i m/ 
5 URM ^sSi I )S@k^ l Pf^WO AHB MEHAR SINQH,rMajjottA , a . !L ! A 
GUR^p^p fabm^MmAWp) MISHRA, Major, SWpsM ,A , CAB 
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MISRA, Commander S.M. 
MOHANTY, Major S.B. 
MOHINDRA, Major S.K. 
MUKERJEE, Captain B.B. 
MUKERJEE* fylaior N.K, 

NANDA, Captain N.P. 

NARAIN SINGH, Captain 
NARANG, Captain J.S. 
MARENDRAN, Captain C.J. 
NARESH SHARMA, Major ,,,,, E 
NEGI, Captain B.S. 

OBERIO, Major, M.S. 

OHRI, Major K.K. 

OM VIR SINGH, Captain 
PANDEY, Captain R.R. 

PARA MES WAR AN, Captain K.V 
PARMAR, Fg Offr R.C. 

PATHAK, Major J.N. 
PATHANIA, Major S.S. 

PILLAl, Major P.S. 

PRASAD, Major S.D. 

R AINA, Captain K.N. 
RAJAMANI, Captain R. 

RAKESH JHA, Major 
RANBIR SINGH, Major ™ r 
RANGWALA, Captain F.T. 
RANJAN SEN, Major 
RATHOUR, Captain S.S. 
RAZDAN, Shri O.N, 

REDDY, Major pi A, 

ROY, Sqn Ldr B. 

SAINI, Major S.K. 

SANAN, Captain G.K. 

SANDHU, Major>S>S,i: ,0 
SANGURI, Major M.D, /, 
SARAI, Captain J.S. Odino 
SARWATE, Major A.K. i 
SHARMA, Captain A.K, 
SHARMA Major H K. >] 
SHARMA, Major N.C. 
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SHARMA, Major S.D. 

SHARMA, Captain S;K. 

SHIVDEV SINGH, Major 
SHUKLA, Sqn Ldr R.S. 

, SIDHXJ, Captain S.S. 

SfNdH, CaptaWC.V. (life) 
SINGH, Captain S.K. 

S1NH, Fit Lieut G.P. 

SINGH, Captain I.P. 

SINGTI, Captain M.B. 

SINGH, Captain P.P. 

SOBTI, Major J.S. 

SOI, Major C-D. 

SON], Captain C.P. 

SREEKANTA, -Captain S.M. (Life) 
SRIVAST Captain R.K. 
SRIVASTAVA, 'Spr Ldr S.P. OH 
SUDHIR KHERA, Captain 
SURI, Captain V.K. ' 

SURINDER KUMAR, Major TSJ. 
SURJ1T SINGH, Captain 
SWAMY, Major C.N. 

TANEJA, Captain S.P, 

TEIAPA, Major B.K. 

THOMAS, Fit lit eu\ A. 

TOOR, Captain C.S. 

VIjAY^KUMAR, 2/Lieut N. 

VIRK, Captain H S. 

VIRMANI, Major C.M. 

; o i l WTSHNU ? VARDH AN . Major C. 
VISHWEN, Major R.S. 
o si ?WADH W A> i Fit -iLisii t O.P. i U 

WARMAQBANDEu.Fig Offr A.N. 
(Life) 

Y ADAYTiFlg Offr/IBK. 

YADAV, Major M.S. 

YADAVA, Major M.S. 

YAD A Y A/ - Captain r S . S. 


OH. 


35!".' JAY O, 


XU 


ha 


ti.m 


Ta,iw 


SHARMA, Major S.C’ 

Twenty Three Officers messes and institutions were enrolled 
cribing members during this period. 


as subs- 
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Author 
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Nicholls, Brian 


Features with flair 1972 ' 


SOCIAL POLITICAL REVOLUTIONS 


Almond, Gabriel A. 


Gcrassi, John ed. 


Political development : 
Essays in Heuristic 
theory. 1970 
Towards revolution : 

The Americas Vol 2, 1971 


ECONOMICS 


Paxton, John ed. 


The Statesman’s year-Book 
1971/1972. 1971 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Penrose, E.F. 


The Revolution in 
International 
Relations. 1965 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 

341 International Committee The Geneva Convention* 

of the Red Cross. of August 12, 1949 

(Reprint) 1970 

341.13 Twitchett, Kenneth J. ed The Evolving United 

Nations : A prospect 
for Peace? 1971 

341.67 Leiss, Amelia C and others. Arms control and local 

conflict Vol III : 

Arms transfer to less 
developed countries. 1970 


ADDITIONS TO THE USI LIBRARV 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


355 Grant, Charles 

355 Luttwafc, Edward 

355.10954 Bid wel 1 , Shelford 


355.134 


355.232 


Leslie, N. B. 


Singh, Pratap 


355.3109415 Bell, J. Bowyer 


355.310942 Bartlett, C.J. 


355.310942 Booth, Philip 


355.310942 

355.310942 


Gordon, Lawrence L 
Peters, G.W.H. 


355.343 Cookridge, E.H. 


355.343 


355.343 

359 


623.74 


623.825 


629.133 


808.3 


Kitson, Frank 


Seth, Ronald 
Cable, James 


Green, William 

Blackman, Raymond 
V.B. ed. 

Taylor, John W.R. 
Lon Deighton 


The War Game. 1971 
A dictionary of Modern 
War. 1971 
Swords for Hire : 

European Mercenaries in 
Eighteenth — Century 
India. 1971 
Battle Honours of the 
British and Indian 
Armies 1695-1 9 14. 1970 
Civil defence in the 
Nuclear age. 1972 
The Secret Army : 

A history of the 
19 16-1970. 1970 

The Long Retreat : 

A short history of British 
Defence Policy, 1945-70. 1972. 
The Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire light 
Infantry. 1971 
Military Origins. 1971 
The Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment 
(The 1 6th Regiment of Foot). 
1970 

Gehlen : Spy of the 
Century. 1971 
Low intensity operations : 
Subversion, Insurgency, 
Peace-keeying 1971 
The Sleeping truth. 1968 
Gunboat Diplomacy : 

Political applications of Limited 
Naval Force. 1971 
The Warplanes of the 
Third Reich. 1970 
Jane’s fighting ships. 

1971-72. 

Jane’s all the world’s Aircraft 

1 971"?2v 

Declarations of War. 197.1. 
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Wouk,Herman 

The Winds of War. 1971 


MOUNTAINEERING 

196.52 

Bonington, Chris 

Annapurna South face. 1971 

196.52 

Diemberger, Kurt 

Summits and Secrets. 1971 

796.52 


Kun Mountaineering. 1971 


TRAVELS 

910.45 

Heyerdahl, Thor 

The RA Expeditions. 1971 


WORLD WAR I 1914-1918 

940.427 

Middlebrook, Martin 

The First day on somme. 1971 


WORLD WAR II 1939-45 

940.5425 

Neild, Eric 

With Pagasus in India : 

The story of 153 

Gurkha Parachute Battalion. 

940.548 

Strik-Strikfeldt, 

Against Stalin and Hitler 


Wilfred^ 

Memoir of Russian 

Liberation movement 

1 1941-5. 1970 

940.548 

Deakin, F.W.D. 

The Embattled Mountain. 1971 


BIOGRAPHIES 

AND MEMOIRS 

923.151 

Elegant, Robert S. 

Mao’s Great Revolution. 1971 

923.162 

Stephens, Robert 

Nasser : A Political 

Biography. 1971 

923.254 

India. Information and 

The collected works of 


Broadcasting (Min of — 

Mahatma Gandhi. Vol. XLII 



(October 1929 — February 1230) 

923.254 

Jawahar Lal Nehru 

Selected works of 


Memorial Fund 

Jawahar Lal Nehru Vol I. 1972. 

923.254 

Kunhi Krishnan, T.V. 

Chavan and the troubled decade. 
1971. 

923.26762 

Tom Mboya 

The challenge of Nationhood. 
1970 

923.273 

Bowles, Chester 

Promises to keep : 

My years in Public life 

1941-19 69. 1972. 

923.5415 

Hennessy, Maurice 

The Rajah from Tipperary. 

1971. 


AbblflONS TO THE USl LIBRARY 


023.542 Moyse— Barlett, H 


923.545 Collier, Richard 

923.55426 Marks, J.M. 

926.1 Annand, A McKenzie ed. 


Louis Edward Nolan and his 
influence on British Cavalry. 
1971 

Duce ! The Rise and fall of 
Benito Mussolini. 1971 
Ayo Gurkha. 1971 
Cavalry Surgeon : 

The re-collection of Deputy 
Surgeon-Ganeral John Henry 
Sylvester, F.G.S: 

Bombay Army. 19 71. 


AFRICA 


Crowder, Michael ed 


West African resistance : 
The Military response to 
colonial occupation, 1971 


Kahn, Herman The Emerging Japanese 

Superstate. 1971 

SOUTH ASIA 
BANGLA DESK 


954.145 Chanana, Charanjit 

954.145 Gaziul Huq 

954.145 Ghatate, N.M. 

954.145 Sethi, S.S. 

954.145 Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 


Economics of Bangla Desh. 1972 
Bangla Desh Unchained. 1971 
Bangla Desh Crisis and 
consequences. 1971 
The Decisive war : Emergence 
of a New Nation. 1972 
Bangladesh, my Bangladesh : 
Selected Speeches and statements 
October 28, 1970 to March, 
1971. 1972 


951.025 Spuler, Bertold 


320.54 Appadorai, A Indian political thinking 

in the twentieth Century from 
Naoroji Survey. 1971 

325.2540591 Chakravarti, Nalini Ranjan The Indian Minority in Burma : 

The rise and decline of an 
immigrant community. 1971 


CHINA 


INDIA 


The Mongols in History. 1971 
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327.54 Heimsath, Charles H, and 

Mansingh, Surjit 
327.54 Subrahmanyam, K. 

327.54047 Ghatate, N.M. 
327.540547 Dinesh 
327.540547 Gandhi, Indira 


327.540547 Palit, D.K. 

327.540547 Rampal, S.N. 

327.540547 Shashi, S.S. 

954 Fodor, Eugene and 

William Curtis 

954.02 Fox, Richard G. 

954.03 Mansergh, Nicholas and 
Lumby, E.W.R. ed 


9 54.0 3 Mansergh , N icholas and 

Lumby, E.W.R ed 

954.03 Mansergh, Nicholas and 

Lumby, E.W.R ed 


954.04 Sahni, J.N. 

954.17 Singh, N. Tombi 

954.2 Rustomji, Nari 

954.88 Kloss, C.B. 


Diplomatic History of 
Modern India. 1971 
Bangla Desh and India’s 
Security. 1972 
Indo-Soviet Treaty. 1972 
Indira wins the war. 1972 
India and Bangla Desh : 

Selected Speeches and 
Statements March to December 
1971. 1972 

The lightning Campaign : 
Indo-Pak war 1971. 1972 

India wins the war. 1971 
Defenders of India. 1972 
Fodor’s India 1972. 1971 

Kin Clan Raja and Rule 1971 
Transfer of Power 1942-7 
Vol I, The Cripps Mission 
January- April 1942. 1970 
Transfer of Power 1942-7 : 

Vol II ‘Quit India’ 30 April-21 
September 1942. 1971 
The Transfer of Power 1942-7 
Vol III Reassertion of authority, 
Gandhi’s fast, and the 
Succession to the viceroyallty 
21 September 1942-12 June 
1943. 1971 

Fifty years of Indian Politics 
1921-1971. 1971 

Manipur : A study. 1972 
Enchanted Frontiers. 1971 
The Andamans and Nicobars. 
1971 


PAKISTAN 


327.540547 Mankekar, D.R. 
954.7 Mankekar, D.R. 


Pakistan cut to Size. 1972 
Pak Colonialism in East Bengal. 

1971 


954.7 


Ziring, Lawrence 


The Ayub Khan Era : Politics 
in Pakistan. 1971 
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FOR ELEGANT 
LIVING 
BUY INDIAN 
HANDICRAFTS. 


Paris, Pome, tendon, Mew York all fit 
one sweep in a few hours Indeed, 
fife Is very fast but fashion changes 

faster. Brocades to gararas Brasswaree 

to beauty mugs Motifs old to mural 

decors All new Something new 

that meets the modem eye. 



(Estd. 1870) 

OUR ACTIVITIES 


brarv Service discussions, prize essays, original 

VSE of the oldest and finest mili- articles, book reviews, etc. 

Jtary libraries in India, today it It is published quarterly m April, 
as over 17,000 books, some of them July, October and January each 
ating back to 16th and 17th year, (the first issue being Jan-Apt 
ettturies. The Library continues to each year). The Journal is supplied 
upply books to members outside free to members. It provides a 
)elhi by paying postage one way- forum for the most junior officer to 
k unique service which U.S.I. is express his opinions relating to his 
iroud to render in the cause of pro- yrofemion. 
noting the study of Military Art, Gold Medal Essay Competitions 
Science and Literature. fTTHE gold medal essay competition 

Correspondence Courses A is held every year, The subject 

TlHE introduction of Correspon- for essay is announced during tlie 
i dence Courses for promotion and month of March each year. On the 
defence Service Staff College exami- occasion of the Centenary, an 
nations some wars ago found ready additional Gold Medal Essay Cora- 
response and today the Institution petition has been instituted for 
tiap 800 members who participate in Junior Officers of not more than ten 
the Training Courses. Material is years service. _ 
despatched to them regularly wher- Lectures and Discussions 
sver they may be. A series of lectures by outstanding 

The students have undoubtedly A experts on service, international 
profited by these courses, as eviden- affairs and topios of general interest 
ced by the success achieved by them to the Services are organised for the 
in these Examinations. Popularity benefit of Local Members in Delhi, 
apart, the courses contribute subs- MacGregor Medal 
tantially to the revenue of the U.S.I. ri'EIS medal is awarded every year 
USI Journal ' JL to officers bv ;ahy/>; valuable^ 

O LDEST Journal in India, it con- reconnaissance 
tains proceedings of lectures and undertaken. 

Rules of Membership 

1. All officers of the Defence Services and all gazetted officials shall 
be entitled to become members, without ballot, on payment of the entrance 

fee and subscription. . 

Other gentlemen may become members if proposed and seconded by 
a member of the Institution and approved by the Council. They will be 
entitled to all privileges of membership except voting. 

2. Life Members of the Institution shall be admitted on payment of 
Rs. |60 /- which sum includes entrance fee. 

3. Ordinary Members of the Institution shall be admitted on pay- 
ment of an entrance fee of Rs. 10/-on joining and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 10/- to be paid in advance. „ 

For further particulars, write to Secretary, USI, Kashmir House, Kitig 
George’s Avenue, New Delhi- 11. 

Printed at Windsor Press, New-Deihi 65. Phone 665155 * 



